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Notice.—With this week’s ‘‘ Sprctator”’ is issued, gratis, a 
QITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


SOMEWHAT serious change has occurred in the politics 
of Eastern Europe. M. Tricoupis, the Greek Premier, has 
ever since the Cretan insurrection been accused by his country- 
men of slackness in pressing the “ Greek idea,” and of truckling 
to Turkey, and as the elections were at hand, he on October 18th 
made a speech to the Athenians. His drift was, that he was 
just as patriotic as his opponents, and that he had been pre- 
paring for war, but was waiting until the Greek Fleet could 
dominate the Aigean. Then he would call on the nation to 
make sacrifices, not for itself, but for the Pan-Hellenic idea. 
The speech was warmly received, but it was too late, and at 
the elections the Opposition, which is warlike, carried 100 out 
of 150 seats, besides including in their majority M. Ralli and 
20 fanatics for war. M. Tricoupis immediately resigned, and 
the King sent for M. Delyannis, who, if he acts up to his pro- 
fessions, ought at once to challenge Turkey. He probably 
will not, because the Powers will forbid him; but the Greeks 
feel certain they can defeat the Turks at sea, and so secure 
all the Greek islands. They are able men and brave men, 
but when their national feelings are aroused, they are apt to 
get gas on the brain. 


The mental health of the King of Holland, the last living 
male in direct descent from the House of Orange, has 
finally given way, and on October 30th the States-General, by 
100 to 5, declared him incapable of governing. The Royal 
power will therefore be exercised by the Council of State until 
Queen Emma has been proclaimed Regent during the minority 
of her daughter, the Princess Wilhelmina, who in 1898 will 
become Queen of Holland. Luxemburg passes to the House 
of Nassau, and great efforts will be made, both by the Grand 
Duke and his subjects, to prevent a fusion with the German 
Empire, which would involve for the Grand Dukea recognition 
of the Empire, and for his subjects the conscription. The 
future marriage of the heiress of Holland will give interest to 
life in many Courts. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke at Dalkeith this day week, and entered 
there on the question of Home-rule for Scotland. He had 
never, he said, been “a worshipper of the Union between 
England and Scotland,” but had “never, on the other hand, 
felt a precipitate or an eager desire to unsettle it.” Whether 
eager or precipitate, or not, all he said had a steady drift 
in that direction. He descanted especially on the Scotch 
Local Government Bill, on which there were divisions 
where the numbers of Scotch Members who were in the 





minority, and therefore defeated, were 43, 48, 41, 40, 45, 
52, and so forth, in every case more than a majority 
of the Scotch Members; while the numbers of Scotch 
Members who voted in the majority and were successful, 
were 18, 12, 17, 12, 12, and 10. That suggested to him 
the remark that “our first duty is to struggle, even in 
this present ill-starred Parliament, against this continued 
trampling down of Scottish convictions,’—in other words, to 
struggle for localism more and more. Does Mr. Gladstone 
suppose that the same thing does not happen for England, 
and that an English majority is not constantly defeated on 
an English measure by the Scotch and Irish support of the 
English minority ? Only, when it happens, no one ever thinks 
of making a grievance of it. Would Mr. Gladstone apply the 
same principle to smaller areas, and make it a great grievance 
that (say) Cornwall or Norfolk was defeated on a measure 
chiefly affecting Cornwall or Norfolk by the rest of England? 
It seems to us that his mind is so preoccupied with local 
rights, that he does not even appreciate the importance of 
forgetting the province in the Kingdom. 


On Disestablishment he spoke with remarkable frankness, 
not only declaring for Scottish Disestablishment,—though he 
counselled in another speech great “tenderness” in dealing 
with the manses and all the vested interests,—but speaking 
of the defence of the Church in England as sheer Toryism. 
“Tf you ask me what Church Defence means south of the 
Tweed, I can tell you in the twinkling of an eye; it means 
Toryism. It means sheer, unmitigated, not unveiled or un- 
disguised, but perfectly resolute, effective, inveterate Toryism. 
I am supposed, gentlemen, to be a sort of a Churchman in 
my own country, but they never asked me to join a Church 
Defence Society.” We should have said that there are a great 
many hearty Liberals in England who have already joined, 
and a vast number who in case of serious danger would 
join, Church Defence Societies. But Mr. Gladstone looks upon 
them with something like disgust,—we wonder why P 





Mr. Gladstone’s final speech in Midlothian was made in 
the Music-Hall, Edinburgh, on Monday, and entered at once 
on the objection which had been made to him that he would 
not divulge the manner in which he proposed to connect 
the keeping of the Irish Members at Westminster with the 
general constitution of the Kingdom. He said that in 
assailing him on this ground, his opponents were practising 
on his “ well-known simplicity,” and were merely trying to 
entrap him into declaring what would give them a fresh handle 
against him. The truth was, he asserted, that he and his col- 
leagues desired to see the opinion of the country ripening as 
to the best manner of carrying out their wishes. He was told 
there was to be no dissolution till 1893 (which however is, in our 
opinion, all but impossible), and therefore no practical chance of 
dealing with thequestion till 1894,and there was therefore plenty 
of time for deliberating on details of this sort. He denied saying 
that the wit of man could not devise a solution of the problem 
how to separate properly local Irish affairs from central affairs, 
so as to determine on what subjects the Irish should vote, and 
on what subjects they should not vote, in the central Legis- 
ture; he had only said that there was no way of solving the 
problem without great practical inconvenience. This is, how- 
ever, a mistake. Mr. Gladstone’s exact words in 1886 have 
been quoted in their context, and it is certain that he laid 
down the larger and not the smaller thesis. That, however, 
is a mere slip of memory. What seems to us so grotesque in 
Mr. Gladstone’s present position is, that he seriously proposes 
to bow to the wish of the constituencies on a matter of the 
most difficult and delicate constitutional method, involving the 
most complicated questions of constitutional law,—on which, 
moreover, the constituencies have never formed a wish at all. 
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He might just as well propose to give an appeal to the children 
of a family on the question of providing ways and means for 
the family purse. 


Mr. Gladstone then passed to the subject of test questions, 
demonstrating that under our present procedure it is impos- 
sible to have more than one practical test question for a single 
General Election, if there is to be any real appeal to the 
people at all,—more’s the pity that we cannot adopt some- 
thing like the Swiss Referendum on minor questions of a 
practical kind,—and vehemently attacked Parliament for 
having voted the closure on{the Crimes Bill of 1887. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s own Government dealt in precisely the 
same way with Mr. Forster’s Protection Act of 1881. 
Then Mr. Gladstone repeated again what he has always 
said as to Gladstonian obstruction. He reiterated his 
attack on the mission of Sir Lintorn Simmons to the Pope 
concerning mixed marriages in Malta, and concluded with 
an eloquent appeal to apply to Ireland the policy which 
had created a strong Bulgaria. Does not that imply the 
monstrous assumption that it is as necessary a work to paralyse 
England as to paralyse Turkey,—that England’s is no less a 
tyranny in Ireland than Turkey’s was in Bulgaria? 


Mr. Gladstone made a very interesting Free-trade speech at 
Dundee on Wednesday, in relation to the McKinley Tariff. 
His main point was that the loss which such a tariff inflicts 
on England in one way, it more or less makes up in another 
way. It no doubt shuts out a good many English goods 
which the American market would otherwise buy up, but by 
that means it raises greatly the general run of prices in the 
United States, and so prevents the American exporters from 
exporting nearly as much as they_otherwise would to those 
foreign markets in which they compete with us, and we gain 
in these other markets, perhaps, almost as much as we lose in 
their own. Mr. Gladstone answered the allegation that the 
United States have grown rich under a Protective tariff, by 
remarking that in a country so large as that,—which is a 
continent in itself,—wealth accumulates even though there be 
great waste ; and the existence of wealth does not disprove the 
existence of great waste. The agent of a very wealthy Duke, 
he said, had thought it his duty to warn his Grace that his 
eldest son, the Marquis of ——, was spending a great deal of 
money; to which the Duke replied blandly: “I hope he is; 
there is a great deal of money to spend.” It was the same with 
the United States. They had wealth so superabundant that they 
grew rich without being frugal. And as a matter of fact, 
they have grown rich in spite of lavish waste on a very mis- 
taken tariff. The new tariff, which is still more mistaken, is 
one by which the States will suffer vastly more than any of 
those countries against whose interests, as they suppose, the 
McKinley Tariff has been directed. 


A shocking murder has this week attracted the attention of 
all London. On Friday se’nnight, the body of a woman, 
aged thirty, was found in Crossfield Road, South Hamp- 
stead, with the head crushed in and nearly cut off, the 
knife having almost severed the spine. The corpse was 
identified at the station as that of Mrs. Phebe Hogg, 
wife of a furniture-remover in Kentish Town. It was 
visited by her sister-in-law, Miss Hogg, and a Mrs. Peareey, 
living on the ground-floor of a house in Priory Street, 
Kentish Town; and Inspector Bannister was so struck with 
the latter’s demeanour that he searched herrooms. He found, 
while she sat whistling, a poker with blood and hair on it, and 
other evidences of murder; while her petticoat, on being 
examined, was found to have been saturated with blood. He 
therefore charged her with the crime, and the evidence taken 
before the Coroner establishes a strong primd-facie case 
against the accused. It was shown that Mrs. Hogg had 
visited her on Friday, with her baby of eighteen months, 
carried in a perambulator; that the perambulator was found 
all bloody in Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, and the 
child dead, either from exposure or suffocation, in a lane 
off Finchley Road; and that Mrs. Pearcey had been seen 
wheeling the perambulator, with some heavy load in it, in the 
direction of Crossfield Road. The motive suggested is jealousy 
of Mrs. Hogg, whose husband confessed in the Coroner’s 
Court that he was too intimate with Mrs. Pearcey ; and delibera- 
tion is assumed, because the latter had invited Mrs. Hogg to 
call on her on Friday, “ with our darling child.” The existence 


ri 
of an accomplice has been suspected, owing chiefly to th, 
difficulty that must have been experienced in packing the body 
in the perambulator, but no further arrest has been wale 
The jury found a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against Mrs 
Pearcey, as regards both Mrs. Hogg and the baby. ‘ 


The real name of the accused in this case is Wheeler, and 
she is unmarried. She was called Pearcey from the name of 
a man she lived with, and after parting with him, she appears 
to have lived by receiving “ visitors,’ one of whom gave 
evidence in Court, while another was the husband of the 
murdered woman, He was suspected by the public of some 
share in the crime, but proved that he could not have been in 
Priory Street during the time within which the murder 
must have been committed. He had previously been cen. 
sured by his wife’s family for half-starving her while she 
was ill; but the latter, again, had received letters which she 
declined to show, and though jealous of her husband, kept up 
a kind of acquaintance with Mrs. Pearcey, whom she sug. 
pected, as a relative testifies, of some murderous design 
against herself. The whole of the squalid tragedy is, in fact, 
more Continental than English, and derives its interest chiefly 
from the character of the accused, who, if guilty—and jt 
should not be forgotten that no word of Mrs. Pearcey’s 
defence has yet been heard—is one of the most audacious and 
ingenious of modern criminals. 


A quarrel among African explorers when they have done 
their work may be taken to be inevitable, and this time it has 
broken out between Mr. Stanley and the friends of Major 
Barttelot, who commanded his rear-guard. Major Barttelot’s 
brother, in a book containing his brother’s letters, accused 
Stanley of having, for his own selfish objects, drained the 
rear-guard left at Yambuya of all healthy men, and of having 
intended that Major Barttelot should fail, which is in effect a 
charge of treachery. Mr. Troup, Major Barttelot’s second- 
in-command, in part endorses this, and further charges Mr. 
Stanley with being a self-seeker, who sought Emin Pasha not 
to rescue him, but to secure his store of ivory, reported to be 
enormous. To these charges Mr. Stanley replies by hinting 
that Major Barttelot destroyed his own force by shocking 
cruelties, and that he was “killed, not murdered,” by 
Zanga, a Negro chief, for beating the chief’s wife with 
his own hand. He has, he says, documentary proofs of 
his statements, but will not publish them unless he is 
compelled. As to the self-seeking, he spent £12,000 of his 
own money on the expedition. Mr. Stanley sailed for 
America on Wednesday, and, pending his return and further 
explanations, the feeling is that he has not behaved quite well. 
He should either have held his tongue, as he originally intended 
to do, and trusted to his record for defence, or he should have 
made explicit charges, and supported them by good evidence. 
Hinting that a dead subordinate was a frightful tyrant who 
deserved his fate, something, in fact, like an habitual torturer, 
is not a nice line of action. 


The Director of the United States Mint has issued a state- 
ment explaining the fall in the price of silver. It is due, he 
says, first to an immense accumulation of the metal, caused 
by the American holders’ determination to await the passing 
of the Silver Bill, the release of this stock at once drowning 
the market. Moreover, Europe began to export silver, so that 
between May Ist and September 30th, five months, the 
Union—which ought, according to precedent, to have 
exported 6,000,000 0z. more than her import—imported 
5,000,000 oz. more than her export. Finally, the price set all 
the suspended silver-mines at work,—a fact of which he had 
personal evidence, having just visited the West. The meaning 
of all this, of course, is that the great effort to raise the price 
of silver artificially has failed, and that the Silver Law will 
improve the position of the metal only to the extent of the 
purchases actually forced upon the Treasury. Unless, there- 
fore, the new law in China making a dragon dollar the legal 
currency of the Empire should unexpectedly increase the de- 
mand, the price of silver will not rise, and the “silver kings” 
will be compelled to agitate for afree coinage. The President, 
however, stands pledged to resist that dangerous experiment. 


The German national celebration of Sunday in honour 
of Count von Moltke was marked by a notable absence, 





that of Prince Bismarck. Ulysses sulked in his tent, while 
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: i his reward. The Emperor spared no pains 
— apie of the nonagenarian hero more than 
royal; he was received at the Schloss by the greatest Kings, 

ee and statesmen of Germany, and the colours and 
on hies of the Guards were for one day transferred from the 
to the Marshal’s,—a ceremony never before performed, 
intended to mark him outas sovereign among soldiers. The 
Emperor presented the Marshal before all this grand assembly 
with a new Field-Marshal’s baton in silver and gems, and made 
a speech declaring him one of the founders of the German 
Empire, in whose favour he himself was proud to waive for 
a day his privilege as monarch, to have the flags of the 
Army standing in his antechamber. For once the stoicism 
of the old hero gave way, and he could only stammer as he 
kissed his Sovereign’s hand. It rained, of course, telegrams 
of congratulation,—all Germans, with the exception of one 
great corporation, hastening to honour the first of German 
soldiers. The exception was the Municipality of Vienna, 
whose members, like the French people, do not understand 
that to be beaten by a man of genius diminishes the shame of 


defeat. 


and 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor repudiates the idea that Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien intend to raise money in America for the 
“famine.” Indirectly, their efforts will, he told a correspon- 
dent of the Cologne Gazette, tend to relieve the distress; but 
directly, their only object is “to collect money for political 
purposes.” Mr. Balfour must see to the distress. The cause 
will want “much money” this winter, and as soon as the 
purpose is achieved, the fugitives will come back and “ surrender 
themselves to the British Executive.” The precise sum 
wanted is £100,000, and, in spite of the furious quarrel 
raging in the Irish-American camp, half that amount 
will probably be obtained, especially if the appeal can be made 
just before the elections. The Irish vote must be worth more 
than that to the manufacturers, who alone benefit by Pro- 
tection, and who are frightened to death at the annoyance 
which the rise in prices and the impending ruin among 
importers are causing in American electors. We have never 
seen why Parnellites should not raise money in America, pro- 
vided they do not raise it by falsehoods, and wish very much 
that all Parnellite Members were rich men. That would cool 
the fervour of their Jacobinism, though not of their national 
aspirations. 


Mr. Courtney made a curious speech at Torpoint, Cornwall, 
on Thursday. He has been travelling in Ireland, and has 
come back more convinced than ever that the Union must be 
maintained. He believes that, substantially, Mr. Parnell is in 
favour of the Land-Purchase Bill, and he urges that the Bill 
ought to be passed by the efforts of both parties. But he 
thinks the Tipperary prosecutions unwise, and advises the 
Government, now that the principal alleged misdemeanants 
have escaped, to abandon the prosecution. That is to 
say, Mr. Courtney, though he admits that there is reason 
for prosecution, considers it a purely political act, levelled 
at political foes alone. That is precisely what the Govern- 
ment deny. They say—and say truly, we believe—that 
they are prosecuting a conspiracy to coerce an indivi- 
dual, and have no more right to pick and choose among 
defendants than they have to prosecute little men, while 
allowing Members of Parliament to go free. They are not 
fighting anarchy as an Executive by decrees, but are bringing 
to bear on it the steady pressure of the law, which has only so 
far been specialised that Magistrates instead of juries decide 
upon the facts. 





Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a good speech at Kilmar- 
nock on Thursday. He hoped, he said, for a victory at the 
General Election, but if the Government were beaten, there 
would be this comfort, that a great number of the bubbles 
which the Gladstonians had been engaged in blowing would 
then burst. Mr. Gladstone, if he returned to power, must 
throw over the many crotchets over which he has lately cast 
his shield, and then the by-elections which have been his 
delight and consolation, would become great stumbling-blocks 
to him and his colleagues, who would discover some reason or 
other for paying little or no attention to them. Also, they would 
certainly not be impressed with the necessity of repealing the 
Septennial Act, so as to give the electors of the Kingdom an 
early chance of following up the unfavourable set of the new 


by-elections by a General Election that would bring down the 
new Government. We agree with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
but we have no wish for the kind of comfort and consolation 
which the turn of the popular tide against the Home-rule 
Government would bring, since it must imply that the tide 
had first turned in its favour. 


A deputation from the Jews of the United Kingdom con- 
gratulated Cardinal Manning on Thursday, on having attained 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his espiscopal consecration. 
Dr. Adler, who presented the address, spoke with great feeling 
of the services Cardinal Manning had rendered to the Jewish 
refugees of the Russian persecution in 1881-82. Cardinal 
Manning replied in a stately speech. “Ishould not be true,” 
he said, “ to my own faith, if I did not venerate yours. There 
are, I believe, only three indestructible elements in the history 
of man,—the people and faith of Isracl: the Catholic Church 
sprung from it: and the world which has persecuted both.” 
Yes; but was not the world a good deal spurred on to the 
persecution of the Jews, by the Church which insisted that 
the Jews had remained Jews only through obstinate self-will ? 
To Cardinal Manning, Christianity means Catholicism. But 
to some who certainly cannot be said to have belonged to the 
world which persecuted either Israel or Catholicism, it appears 
perfectly impossible to maintain that Catholicism has always 
meant Christianity. 


It is stated that the Bishop of Worcester has resigned, and 
that the See has been offered to the Dean of Peterborough, a 
learned Hebrew scholar, who has lately shown his wish to 
assert the comprehensiveness of the Church of England, even 
in favour of those High Church views of the Ornaments 
Rubric with which he himself does not agree. Dr. Perowne’s 
proposal to recognise two quite different interpretations of 
the Ornaments Rubric, and to postpone altogether for the 
present any attempt to decide between them, has always 
seemed to us a wise and reasonable solution of a difficulty 
which threatens the Church with a very serious split,—perhaps 
the only solution of which there is any reasonable hope, 
unless, indeed, the Archbishop of Canterbury (whose judgment 
in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case is, we regret to see, postponed 
by a very severe domestic affliction) should passa judgment in 
Bishop King’s case which the Court of Appeal can find some 
good excuse to confirm. In the meantime, we are very glad to 
see the disposition to promote to the Bench a learned man of 
very liberal spirit, and who shows that liberal spirit towards 
a school of High Churchmen very widely diverging from his 
own. 


In Mr. Charles Edward Mudie, who died at Hampstead 
on Tuesday last, at the age of seventy-two, this generation 
has lost one of its most modest and yet most genuine bene- 
factors. He may be said to have discovered that the middle 
classes of this country really wish to read a good deal not only 
that is not trash, but that is not, in the common sense of the 
word, merely amusing; that they really wish for books which 
are full of instruction, and not unfrequently, even of abstruse 
disquisition. It was he who invented the higher kind of 
circulating library, and who has made it one of the great educa- 
tional factors of this country by his faculty for organisation. 
It is rather a mistake, however, to speak of him as a good 
man of business, for he so completely subordinated his desire 
for a business success to his desire for excluding anything 
that would corrupt the public mind, that he risked very 
seriously the success of his business as a business. One 
of his greatest services to England was his introduction 
to English readers of the more thoughtful of the American 
writers, Emerson, for instance, and Mr. J. Russell Lowell, 
whose essays were first made familiar to Englishmen through 
Mr. Mudie’s personal interest in them. It is less generally 
known that Mr. Mudie was very keen in discovering the 
genius of our best artists long before they were popular 
with the public. We believe that his family still possess the 
first exhibited works of Fred Walker, Albert Moore, Stacey 
Marks, and almost the first of Henry Moore and Vicat Cole. 
In truth, he was by no means a keen man of business, but he 
showed a very keen discrimination both of literary and artistic 
merit. There are few greater benefactors of the present 
generation, and still fewer whose modesty has been as great 
as their services. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 943 to 945. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MIDLOTHIAN SPEECHES. 


R. GLADSTONE’S Midlothian addresses are ended, 
and we can count up the net results. For the 
present, doubtless, they have greatly increased his influence 
in Scotland, great as was that influence before. He has 
exerted in his eighty-first year all the magic of his personal 
ascendency. He delivered his charge against the Govern- 
ment of Ireland with all, and more than all, his old in- 
dignant and even reckless scorn. He has shown that he 
can deal with delicate subjects, like the Scotch Establish- 
ment, with something like that perfect mastery of his 
audience which makes one think of a Scotch assembly as a 
great organ of which Mr. Gladstone knows all the stops and 
semi-tones, as well as the tones. And he has satisfied the 
Parnellites without, so far as we know, alienating any class 
of his own supporters, unless it may be those,—whom he 
could hardly have retained without alienating those more 
enthusiastic adherents to whom he is deeply pledged,— 
who care more for the Established Kirk than they care 
for the war-cry which Mr. Gladstone raised five years 
ago. All this is very favourable to his immediate purpose, 
the victory which he hopes to win at the next General 
Election. 

On the other hand, there are not wanting points of the 
greatest importance which have been brought out with 
double clearness by Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches, 
points that will tell with ever greater and greater effect 
against his policy in all sober and considerate minds, and we 
think we may say, even in average minds, so soon as the 
mere contentiousness of the party conflict is checked by 
any event,—of which a Gladstonian victory at the polls 
would be one,—tending to bring home the sense of 
practical responsibility to that at present flushed and 
angry party. The first of these points is Mr. Gladstone’s 
avowed unwillingness to let his opponents know in what 
sense he is going to keep his pledge to let the Irish 
Members remain in the central Parliament at Westminster, 
and to give that Parliament a real and practical supremacy 
over the statutory Legislature to be created in Ireland, and 
in what fashion he intends to deal with those portions of 
Ulster which are resolutely opposed to any Irish Legislature. 
Mr. Gladstone has told us frankly in his final speech in 
Edinburgh, that these are details not to be revealed at pre- 
sent, because he wants to hear more at length what is 
the popular wish on that subject, and further, because the 
details, if now given, will serve merely as a handle to his 
opponents, who are practising on his “well-known sim- 
plicity ” to worm out his plans prematurely, though they do 
not affect the principle of the proposed change. Do not affect 
the principle! And yet they involve the whole question 
whether or not the Constitution of the United Kingdom is 
to be taken to pieces and recast in a federal shape, because 
Ireland, and Ireland alone, happens to be discontented with 
the rule of a central Parliament; or, if the federalising 
alternative is rejected, they raise the equally weighty 
question whether we in Great Britain are to be saddled 
with a hundred irresponsible Irish representatives who 
can use their votes on British questions to punish the 
party least inclined to tolerate an Irish policy that is 
unjust to the Irish minority and the Irish Loyalists. 
Just conceive the state of mind of the statesman who 
thinks neither of these questions a question of principle at 
all, and passes it over with airy indifference as one on which 
his opponents have no right to insist that he should in- 
form and consult the electors of Great Britain. It certainly 
seems to us the most singular of positions to be taken up by a 
statesman who presses constitutionalism on one side almost 
to a caricature, that the question whether Great Britain 
shall be broken up into constitutional fragments for 
the sake of Ireland, or whether, not being so broken 
up, Great Britain shall invite a hundred Irish repre- 
sentatives to determine strictly British matters,— 
which is the very thing which they complain of British 
representatives now doing in Irish matters,—is a trifling 
detail on which the electors need not ask even to 
be informed before the very moment at which they are 
required to give their decision. This position which 
Mr. Gladstone has deliberately taken up in his Mid- 
lothian addresses, seems to us one of the most flagrantly 
anomalous and indefensible positions ever assumed by a 





who is pressing an analogous constituti 
against Great Britain to tae vette of cteetaneae ee 
The second great feature of Mr. Gladstone’s Scotch 
speeches is his new attitude on Disestablishment, 
only his attitude on Scotch Disestablishment, which is vn 
new, though it is avowed more openly and with ie 
qualification than it has ever yet been avowed, but his 
calm assertion that even in England, Church Defen ; 
Associations mean mere Toryism, and nothing else. There 
has never been before in Mr. Gladstone’s speeches this 
accent of contempt for those who regard the English 
Establishment as politically sacred. Indeed, it has filled 
us with a certain unaffected surprise, as well ag regret 
We had always thought that “ mere Toryism” meant, in the 
language of Liberals, “mere privilege.” We do not 
deny that that is more or less of a Liberal prejudice 
Though we have often unthinkingly used such language our- 
selves, we are inclined to regard it as indefensible. We do 
not doubt that almost all Toryism contains an element of 
imaginative pride in the historic glories of the past, and an 
element of disinterested affection for the constitutional 
traditions of the past, which has nothing to do with selfish 
privilege. We still hold that even this kind of pride and 
affection for the historic past has been too often pressed 
by Tories as an excuse for an indifference to the misery of 
great multitudes in the present, which is highly culpable. 
Still, as a matter of fact, even “mere Toryisin” has not 
been quite so selfish a creed as ardent Liberals have very 
often represented it. But when Church Defence Associa- 
tions are all lumped together, and lumped together by one 
who has shown so much interest and subtlety in distin- 
guishing the different elements of ecclesiastical policy as 
Mr. Gladstone, as “mere Toryism,” we must say that we 
are far more astounded than by any previous symptom in 
Mr. Gladstone’s career. There was a time, we imagine, when 
he would have regarded the habitual defence of the Estab- 
lishment against Radical assaults, as far the most disin- 
terested characteristic of the Tory policy. To us it seems. 
to stand on perfectly different ground from the apology 
even for historical traditions, on the plea that they are time- 
honoured. The Establishment, of course, has its roots 
deep in our history, so deep in it that it would be a very 
rough shake to the fabric of English social life if they 
were ever severed from it, and the old stump were dug 
up and burned. But it is not the historical character of 
the Establishment, but the softening influence which the 
Establishment exerts on the life both of the rich and of 
the poor all over England,—the mighty power it puts 
forth to make the rich just, and to give the poor a sense 
of protection and sympathy,—which renders the Englisk 
Established Church an institution whose very existence 
has a sacredness of its own quite apart from politics. That 
Mr. Gladstone should speak with scorn of the spirit which 
inspires these defenders of the Establishment, and pass 
them by as animated by “mere Toryism,” is at least as 
much a blow as a surprise. It seems to us unlike his 
whole genius and life. We do not understand it. It looks 
as if the new Radicalism had entered into his soul and were 
ventriloquising through his organisation so as to alter the 
whole expression of his political character. 


But the last, and perhaps even the most important 
feature of Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian Campaign, has been 
the very marked and significant increase of his deference to 
electoral opinion. He seems to us to have almost ceased to 
have an unalterable political conviction of his own on any 
issue apart from Irish Home-rule. He treats Disestablish- 
ment everywhere as a pure question for the electors, and one 
on which it would be almost impertinent for him to express 
an opinion till he has heard what the electors say. But it 
is not only on Disestablishment that this is his language. 
On a matter like the legislative limitation of the freedom 
of the labourer to an eight-hours day, it is just the 
same. He tells the miners that if they think an eight- 
hours day best for them, an eight-hours day it ought 
to be. He is not so sure about the eight-hours day for 
those who work on the surface of the earth. He would 
evidently like very much to oppose that with all his might, 
but that he is restrained by his awe of the electors. He 
declares that he thinks it doubtful if a Bill could be drawn 
to prohibit all labour exceeding the eight hours, and that 
he will not even give the matter his consideration till such 
a Bill is placed before him. But if it is drawn and placed 
before him, and a great mass of the working population 





great statesman, and more especially by a great statesman | 


demand it, why, then he will consider it; and who knows 
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what effect the votes of the masses will have on his political 
conscience ? When he is asked whether this or that article 
is to be made a “ plank” of the Liberal programme of the 
future, he starts almost as if he had been asked whether 
he should add to the Decalogue, and replies: My dear 
Gir, that is not for me to determine ; it is for the Liberals 
in general to determine. Who am I that I, the mere 
servant of the people, should decide what is to be a plank 
of the Liberal programme, and what is not to be a plank ? 
In a word, Mr. Gladstone now treats almost any kind of 
announcement of his own personal conviction, without the 
previous assent of the people, as an act of lése majesté 
which it is a political impiety to commit. Will this attitude 
be popular with the democracy? We trust not. We hope 
that the democracy desires to be led by statesmen who 

ive the people frank and definite advice, and do not wait 
to know the opinion of the electors before they even form 


their own. 


THE DEFEAT OF M. TRICOUPIS. 


HE crushing defeat which the Greek Premier has just 
T suffered at the polls may be a mere incident in the 
internal history of a petty Kingdom, but it may also turn 
out a most serious affair. M. Tricoupis has governed for 
four years without a disaster ; he has brought his country 
as near to solvency as she is at all likely to get, so near 
that Greek credit is nearly as good as that of any State 
in South Europe; and he has obtained from the Great 
Powers, who exercise a kind of tutelage over Greece, 
an unusual measure of approval. He himself devised 
the Act under which the elections are conducted; and 
it is believed that, personally, he is still regarded by 
his countrymen as the first, as he is undoubtedly the 
ablest, of living Greeks. Nevertheless, he has been de- 
feated by a majority of two-thirds, upon the distinct 
ground that his policy has not been audacious enough ; 
that he has not sufficiently advanced the “Greek idea,” 
which is that the Turkish dominion in Europe is by right 
a Hellenic reversion ; and that, in particular, he has not 
done enough for the enfranchisement of Crete. The 
Greeks watch Crete as Gladstonians watch Ireland, and 
the recent quiescence of the island strikes them as nothing 
better than a fainting-fit brought on by blows. M. Tri- 
coupis himself has recently become keenly aware of the dis- 
satisfaction among his countrymen, and on the 18th inst. he 
made a speech to the electors in which he endeavoured to 
soothe it away by declaring that all his cautious govern- 
ment was but preparation for future action, and that, 
although the hour was not quite ripe, “the Hellenic flag 
would shortly be carried over the Aigean as it should be 
carried,” and then the Government would once again 
devote itself to “the Pan-Hellenic idea.” “The Kingdom 
is ready to make still greater sacrifices, not for the good of 
the citizens of the Kingdom, but for the great Hellenic 
idea for which it is working and will work, and towards 
the realisation of which Europe has contributed. To-day 
we approach the end of the first period. We have not 
reached the stage of immediate action, but we are 
standing before the barrier; we are standing ready, so 
that when it falls we should take up the fight in earnest, 
assuring success for our end.” The speech was almost a 
declaration of war on behalf of all non-enfranchised Greek 
communities, and would have created a profound sensation 
even if M. Tricoupis had been once more confirmed in 
power. But it was made too late; the Greek electors gave 
the rein to their enthusiasm, and they furnished the 
Opposition with a magnificent majority, in the hope that 
its leader, M. Delyannis, would prove himself more rash, 
and “do” something to lift his people higher in the 
world’s eyes. 

It is by no means certain that he will not. M. Delyannis 
is naturally rash ; and unless we are mistaken, a new idea 
as to the easiest method of extending Greece has taken 
possession of the Hellenic mind. The object is not just 
now Epirus, but the islands still remaining under Turkish 
dominion. The people know quite well that their Army 
is not prepared to fight that of Turkey, even with the 
assistance of Macedonia and Epirus, and of bands of 
volunteers from Italy; but they think that on the land 
side they are tolerably safe. Europe, they imagine, and 
especially Italy, will not allow a Turkish army to overrun 
Christian provinces, still less to capture Athens or per- 
manently replace any enfranchised people under Asiatic and 








Mussulman dominion. The Powers may threaten to do it, ! 





but when the crisis arrives, they will be unable to fulfil 
their threats, more especially as the entire Orthodox Church 
in Russia, in the Balkans, and in Austria will make of the 
question one of life and death, and offer their Govern- 
ments the alternative of arresting Turkey or facing 
dangerous insurrections, — not confined to the civil 
population. The Greeks do not, therefore, seriously appre- 
hend, though they do risk, a desolating invasion. On the 
other hand, they believe that with their improved fleet 
they could do more at sea than they have yet attempted ; 
that they could keep up an irregular maritime war- 
fare which, to a detested Power like Turkey, honey- 
combed with race-hatreds, might prove of the most 
dangerous kind ; and that, in particular, they could prevent 
the Turkish Fleet from putting down the general rebellion 
of the Greek islands which would break out at the first 
official signal sent from Athens. The Turkish Fleet, 
Greeks say, is in a wretched condition ; it is full in every 
department of corruption, if not treason ; and it is governed 
by men who might fight a battle bravely, but who are 
utterly incompetent to manage a great and difficult 
naval campaign to be conducted along shores where 
every living being is a deadly and a dangerous foe. 
They think, therefore, that the true policy is one of 
maritime audacity, and that M. Tricoupis, able as he 
is, is missing a great opportunity by being over-wise. 
He should, they argue, run more serious risks. Need- 
less to say that the Cretan exiles, craving to return home, 
endorse these arguments; that they are sweet to the 
islanders, like the Eubceans, and the inhabitants of the old 
Septinsular Republic, whom the Turks can hardly reach ; 
that the Macedonians will run nearly any risk if only they 
may possibly be freed; and that the Greeks of the rest of 
Turkey, whom recent events have thrown into a fever of 
religious excitement, are not resisting counsels which 
give them at all events a chance of humiliating their 
hereditary foes. The whole Greek world, in fact, is 
nearly ready for a great adventure. 

Whether it is a hopelessly rash one, we are unable to 
decide. That the Turkish Army, if set free from diplomatic 
fetters, can break down any resistance the Greek Army and 
the Greek volunteers can offer, is, we think, nearly certain, as 
certain, indeed, as that it outnumbers the Greek force by 
at least five to one. The Greeks are brave enough, but 
they have not the military tradition of the Osmanli, or 
their heroism under continuous defeat. And we have an 
inner doubt whether, in a contest with Greece, the Turkish. 
Navy would prove itself as weak as enthusiastic Greeks 
expect. Its stores may have been sold, and its artillery 
may be old-fashioned, and half its sailors may be dis- 
affected; but an old-established Government is always 
better provided with matériel than a new one, the Sultan 
can depend implicitly upon every Mussulman sailor, and 
in modern naval warfare soldiers can be used to do much 
of the fighting work. The Turks have always been helped 
by ambitious sailors of all countries, and in days when 
torpedo-boats can be purchased for money, and when 
resolute ramming would level all inequalities of skill, the 
Greeks, good sailors though they are, and greatly as 
they have improved their Fleet, might encounter a 
great maritime disaster. The true question, however, is 
not the comparative strength of the nations, but whether 
the civilised Powers will endure a Turkish victory; and 
upon this subject the Greeks may be better informed than 
their critics in the West. They may know that if war 
broke out, Turkey would have to fight for Armenia and 
Macedonia both at once; that the Russians could not be 
kept quiet; that England, distracted by opposing feelings, 
would confine herself to words; and that while they are 
sure of Italian benevolence, France would never endanger 
her Russian alliance by assistance to Constantinople. The 
Greeks are subtle calculators, if they are bad politicians; 
and, rash as their dreams appear, they may have more 
reason behind them than London journalists are willing to 
allow. At all events, wise or foolish, they are about to 
seat a War Ministry in Athens; and with a War Ministry 
in Greece, all Eastern Europe is sure to be unquiet, if 
only because all subjects of Turkey who suffer—that 
is, all whom she rules, except the Ottoman caste—will 
begin to hope again for her overthrow. Greek, Armenian, 
and Arab all hate the Ottoman, and are kept down only by 
a prestige which a defeat at sea, if such a catastrophe 
should occur, would wither at the root. They are all, now 
and always, ready to rise if only they see a chance; and it 
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would not be unnatural if, with Russia nearly armed, and 
Europe eager for quiet at any cost to Turkey, they should 
see in the rise of an adventurous Ministry in Athens the 
longed-for opportunity. M. Delyannis may, like most of 
his predecessors, find himself fettered with invisible withes, 
one of them being the financial one. But he may also 
break through them; and in either case, the hope that he 
will, will be a cause of much and perhaps serious unrest. 





MR. BALFOUR’S RECEPTION IN THE WEST OF 
IRELAND. 


R. BALFOUR’S friendly reception by the people of 
Mayo and Galway is not in the least a surprise to 

us. We do not suppose that it implies any sudden change 
of popular feeling,—which would, indeed, be an absurd 
supposition,—but we do suppose that it shows what we 
have always maintained, that the Irish people, like most 
other people, are very much more concerned with their own 
domestic anxieties and prospects, and much more disposed 
to reflect the immediate feeling which any improvement or 
alleviation in those anxieties and prospects causes, than 
they are to trouble themselves about politics, properly so 
called. It is perfectly obvious that the interest shown 
by the Chief Secretary in the scarcity with which 
the Western Coast of Ireland is threatened, and his 
sincere wish to do all that can be done to relieve 
the distress, is a great relief to the Irish of the “ con- 
gested” counties, and that they regard his visit as a 
sudden gleam of sunshine in dark weather. We do not 
attach too much importance to the triumphal arch erected 
for him at Mulreany, and the cheers with which he was 
received in Achill. These are not omens of any significant 
change of feeling. But they are evidences that the effer- 
vescence of disloyal feeling which Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien are always able to elicit in neighbouring regions, is 
at least equally shallow, perhaps even shallower, and only 
due to the hope that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien will be 
able to effect a diversion in the people’s favour, and not to 
any particular interest in the special political means by which 
alone, according to Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien, that change 
can be effected. The Nationalist papers are very anxious 
‘to show that the friendly reception which Mr. Balfour has 
* met with in the scarcity districts, does not signify anything 
like genuine popularity. We quite agree with them. We 
believe it means only a rather superficial emotion of relief 
and hope, which may soon pass over. But then, we believe 
fully as strongly that the crowds who cheer for Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien mean very little too; and we think 
that that is just what English politicians fail to perceive. 
So long, indeed, as the boycotters had the upper hand, 
the people were afraid to show how shallow their interest 
in the whole agitation was; but now that they feel some 
confidence in the protection of the State, they are not 
afraid to welcome Mr. Balfour with quite as genuine a 
cordiality as they displayed to the Nationalists. There 
is no country hardly where the prospect of a winter of 
suffering and scarcity is not far more sincerely felt than any 
merely political event, whatever it may be. And what is true 
of almost every country is even eminently true of Ireland, 
which changes with truly chameleon-like rapidity from one 
mood to another. If, for a time, the Nationalists seem 
Trishmen’s only hope, they cheer for the Nationalists. But 
let a Chief Secretary come down with power to say where 
there shall be relief works and where there shall be 
none, and they at once begin to cheer for the Chief Secre- 
tary, who impresses them as even more likely to be able to 
carry through what he promises. We do not at all doubt 
that the welcome to Mr. Balfour is of comparatively little 
significance, so long as it is admitted that the welcome 
to the revilers of Mr. Balfour is also of comparatively 
little significance; but then, that is just what the 
Nationalist papers do not want their readers to know. 
Nevertheless, it is so. The loyal feeling which a sudden 
gleam of hope causes, will no doubt be transient, unless the 
hope is justified and renewed. But it is quite as true 
that the disloyal feeling which is produced by a sudden 
access of faith in the power of the National League 
will be equally transient, unless that should be justified 
and renewed by future events. As we have constantly 
maintained, that which really affects the Irish people pro- 
foundly is the hope of greater security and comfort. 
Any power that excites that hope in their breasts is for 


Seemed 


Government succeeded in giving them a soli i 
of permanent security and fa from rid toning 
Government might have it all their own way _ ang 
land, in spite of histrionic martyrs and grandiloqu me 
orations. The English people may easily attach = 
much importance to the cordiality of Mr. Balfour's elie 
tion in Mayo and Galway; but then, they have all alon 
attached a great deal too much importance to the success 
of the popular agitators. The Irish over-express im 
selves habitually, and they themselves would be the last 
to be deceived by a little over-acting. It is only those who 
look on from a distance and take their cue from the accounts 
so industriously circulated by the Nationalist journals 
who are apt to be taken in. Mr. Gladstone has been go 
taken in. That “well-known simplicity ” of his to which 
he alluded ironically in his final speech in Edinburgh, was 
more real than he himself knew. And we have no doubt 
that, if Mr. Balfour’s cordial reception in Mayo and 
Galway has been brought to his notice, it will have made 
him in turns both sceptical and indignant. Yet if he could 
only deduce the true lesson from it, he would unlearn hig 
very over-wrought convictions as to the deep determination 
of Ireland to have Home-rule, rather than learn to think too 
seriously of the recent manifestation of feeling for Mr, 
Balfour as a powerful patron and beneficent friend. 

All we infer from the visit of Mr. Balfour to the West 
of Ireland is that we have been right all through in 
believing that the political phase of the Irish Question is 
a superficial phase, and that the agrarian phase of it is at 
the root of the matter. Everything we hear tends to the 
same result. Mr. Parnell’s inability to resist the attractive. 
ness of the Government’s Purchase Bill, Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy’s declaration in its favour, the sudden turn 
of the tide when Mr. Balfour comes out in the character 
of a philanthropic statesman determined to see with his 
own eyes what are the best kind of relief measures,—all 
testify to the fact that the hearts of Irishmen are in their 
homes and bits of farms, not in any political ideal what- 
ever. If the Government can make them feel safe in their 
holdings, the National League will lose almost all its 
power. The very men who would die in resisting an evic- 
tion one day, would cheer for the imperious and resolute 
Irish Secretary the next. But that is just what English- 
men, with their “ well-known simplicity,”—or, rather, 
their matter-of-factness,—cannot easily take in. 





ENGLISH MAHOMMEDANS. 


> Indian Mail, a little paper which during two 
generations has endeavoured to record all matters 
of interest to Englishmen connected in any way with Asia, 
published on Tuesday, October 27th, the following ex- 
traordinary paragraph :—“ A native gentleman at Hydera- 
bad has received a letter from Mrs. Cates, the local 
Secretary of the Liverpool Moslem Society, in which the 
lady states that there are now in that city no less than 
twenty-five gentlemen and five ladies who have embraced 
Islam. Mrs. Cates asks for support to carry on the work 
of converting the English nation to Mahommedanism ; 
and the leading moulvies in the city, in response to her 
appeal, have opened a subscription-list for that object. 
The President of the Society is Mr. W. N. Quilliam, B.A., 
a solicitor of Liverpool, who has published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Faith of Islam.’” The majority of our 
readers will probably disbelieve that statement without 
much reflection, and we have no knowledge from which 
either to confirm or disprove it; but the paper which 
makes it is most respectable, and is on its own 
special ground, and there is no antecedent impossibility 
in the statement itself. We ourselves pointed out a 
quarter of a century ago, that as the intercourse of Europe 
with Asia incessantly advanced, so that the time occupied 
in transport has been reduced by more than half—the 
precise figures, counting only the steam period, are as 35 
to 17—Asia must and would exercise a grave reflex 
influence over European thought. She did it in the 
Crusades, and there is nothing in our mechanical improve- 
ments to prevent her doing it again. The process has 
been slower than we expected, but in many departments of 
art the influence of Asia has been distinctly marked ; it is 
felt, on the Continent especially, in all philosophic dis- 
cussion; and it naturally extends itself by degrees into the 
domain of theology. A trace of what is really Buddhism 





the time predominant in their minds. And if once the 
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all pessimist thought ; while actual Buddhists, people who | should be very sorry to see him in India, or among the 
believe Gautama’s ideas to be the best explanation of the | Zulus, or even in the islands of the West Indies, where 
mystery of the universe, are numerous in France, and can | some day or other we shall witness the springing up of a 
be talked with in the flesh even in England. We are not | most dangerous Mahommedan Church. Islam has an 
talking about the Theosophists, but genuine Buddhists | attraction for most dark races which is almost in- 
whom Cingalese temples would acknowledge. As most of | calculable—it extends even to China, where the states- 
our readers know, conversions to Judaism have for years | men of Pekin delivered their awful blow at the Panthays 
been frequent in Germany, Austria, and England, and have | only just in time—and Islam preached by an English- 
not been confined to descendants of the house of Israel; |man would seem to prove its own compatibility with 
and it is no matter for surprise, amidst the intellectual that strength which Asia and Africa see and dread in 
anarchy of the hour, that another great Asiatic creed | Europe, and which has made of scores of renegades the 
should capture a few Englishmen. The worst active | trusted statesmen and soldiers of dark dynasties. Such a 
doctrine of Islam, polygamy, though permitted by the | man might even found a great sect among the negroes of the 
Koran, is not enjoined, and can be repudiated, as most | Southern States of the Union, and change within a few years 
Jews repudiate it, not as unlawful, but as not intended to | half the conditions of the race-war always simmering there, 
be universal, and as specially unfitted to civilisations in | it being the first specialty of Mahommedanism that its 
which women rank high; and the central ideas of Islam are | votaries will always fight for the faith, and while so 
not without a charm for certain minds even among Euro- | fighting will cohere in an obedient mass. White mis- 
peans. The key-note of the Faith, the unconditioned | sionaries of Mahommedanism would be exceedingly for- 
sovereignty of God, has been accepted, in theory, by some | midable persons, and that they have never appeared is 
of the greatest Calvinists, and, indeed, as many think, | perhaps the strongest reason for believing that most 
taints all Calvinism ; while the perfect equality of mankind, | European conversions to Islam hitherto made, have been 
on certain conditions, is more completely realised in the | dictated by motives other than genuine conviction. 
Mussulman system than in any other in the world. The} We wonder, if an English Mahommedan sect really arose, 
Mussulman will, and the Christian will not, marry his | and its children, born Mussulmans, petitioned for liberty 
daughter to an inferior, say a converted Negro, because | to be polygamists, “liberty as in India,” what the more 
all who accept the Faith must be equally the creatures | fanatic Radicals would reply. The question has not come 
of Allah. We confess, when we reflect on the attraction | up about Mormonism, for the Mormons are hardly a 
of any successful creed for certain exceptional minds, and | sect here, and there are none who are at once born 
remember that a man like Halhed really believed in | Mormons and born Englishmen, and therefore entitled to 
Hindooism, we are only surprised that Mahommedanism | plead a double claim. Would the extremists plead that 
should have caught so few avowed votaries in the West. | religious liberty must always be supreme, or would they put 
They must be a little more numerous than appears, for we | forward their other set of ideas, and argue that, as mono- 
have heard of a few in most countries; but they can hardly | gamy was for the benefit of the community, monogamy 
be so numerous even as the Comtists, or the believers in | must endure? We suppose the latter would be the popular 
Joanna Southcote. That is not many, if one reflects that | contention, as it has been in America; but, remembering 
the doctrine is established in great Kingdoms, and is one} some discussions on divorce, we cannot be absolutely 
for which a race like the Arab is willing to accept death, | sure. The Americans have not wives enough for their 
and repeatedly has accepted it wholesale. ‘| population, while we have too many; and they are 
It is not likely that the English Mussulmans will ever | 20t bothered with our logical difficulty, that in the 
be numerous. It is not true that Europe instinctively | most populous bit of the Queen’s dominion we allow 
repels the ideas of Asia, for all the successful creeds of all laws of marriage, inheritance, and divorce to be regu- 
earth own an Asiatic origin, and it is historically probable | lated by the suitor’s religious creed. Let us hope that 
that Asia once made a most singular capture among the the conversions will never be numerous enough to bring 
European élite. It isa custom in this country to assume the question within the range of practical politics; for if 
that the Templars were the victims of greed and envy, the English Mussulmans ever controlled a few seats, we 
and were suppressed by a sort of burglary ; and no doubt would, in the present temper of parties, answer for nothing. 
envy and greed had much to do with their fall; but the | With a great division at hand, and numbers equal, 
Pope who condemned them must have known the truth both parties might discover that to be wiser than the 
about them, and modern research seems to demonstrate | Patriarchs was an exhibition of un-Christian self-conceit. 
that even if the Order was, as an Order, unjustly accused, a | The suggestion of such a crisis seems farcical ; but it very 
Secret Society of Nature-worshippers, with ideas entirely nearly occurred in America—may to-morrow, it is asserted, 
Asiatic, had imbedded itself in the great fighting | occur exactly in that form in the State of Nevada, where 
brotherhood, and impressed its worst ideas even on| Mormons hold the casting-vote—and would hardly be 
buildings still extant. There is, however, a definite | more surprising than the facts, if they be facts, which we 
repulsion to Mahommedanism in the European mind | have already quoted from the Indian Mail. 
which has lasted ages, and has affected the whole course 
of history, which saved Spain, which prevented the con- : 
version of the Huropean subjects of Turkey—certainly SHORTER PARLIAMENTS. 
not pious people, and with every inducement to become PART of that large provision for “ heckling” 
Mahommedans—and which in our own day renders Unionist candidates which Mr. Gladstone has been 
the European in India who professes Islam a _ kind | making in Scotland had to do with the duration of Parlia- 
of social outcast. It is not only that his sincerity is not | ments. He bade the electors of Midlothian, when a geutle- 
believed in; there is also a repulsion which was not felt | man asks for their votes, “to book him for repeal of the 
towards Halhed, and would not be felt to an Englishman | Septennial Act.” It would be a very natural piece of 
who turned Parsee or Confucian. The source of that repug- | advice in the mouth of a politician of less eminence 
nance is hard to trace, for it has been exhibited by people | than Mr. Gladstone. The Opposition are convinced, 
whom polygamy did not offend; but we suspect it| with some show of reason, that if an Election could 
is to be found in Mill’s tremendous sentence, and that | be held now, it would reverse the decision of 1886, 
the European refuses from instinct to accept a God who, | and replace the Liberals in power. The one obstacle 
on the Mahommedan hypothesis, is not of necessity a good | to the realisation of this blessing is the Septennial 
Being. He prefers revolt, as Mill said he himself would. | Act. If a Government begins a Parliament with a 
Be that as it may, and we are not writing a treatise, but | good majority, no change of feeling on the part of the 
explaining a reported fact, nobody doubts the repulsion, | electors can destroy that majority before the limit the 
and the English Mussulmans will probably remain for ever | law has fixed. It may dwindle under the influence of 
few ; but that by no means destroys the importance of their | by-elections, but short of an epidemic, or a string of 
existence. Every Mussulman is a potential missionary, | miraculous conversions, it will remain a majority. It is 
interested to an almost inconceivable degree in the spread | natural, we say, that men not greatly given to the con- 
of his faith, and a very few English families who were | sideration of consequences should kick against a statute 
genuinely Mussulman might directly affect the history | which has this inconvenient result. Under a system of 
of the world. A Mussulman saint and preacher who | shorter Parliaments, the Liberals might now be in power. 
was also.an Englishman, yet not a renegade, but born in| Where is the reasoning that can stand up against this 
the faith, might acquire in many places, and among many | simple statement ? But Mr. Gladstone is not an ordinary 
of our subject races, almost inconceivable influence. We | politician. He has immense experience, not only of Parlia- 
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ment, but of office. He knows as well as any man living 
the conditions of Parliamentary government, the difficulties 
and drawbacks under which it is necessarily carried on. 
It does surprise us, therefore, that he should have pro- 
nounced in favour of shorter Parliaments without hesitation 
or qualification. The reason commonly assigned for re- 
ling the Septennial Act ought in itself, we should 
ave thought, to have suggested misgivings. It is 
founded on the mistaken notion that the House of 
Commons is purely a representative body. If this were 
true, there would be something to be said for annual 
Parliaments. Given that the House of Commons is 
nothing but a barometer by which Governments gauge 
the drift of public opinion, there are obvious advantages 
in making it express the opinion of to-day rather than 
the opinion of yesterday. The flaw in the argument 
is the failure to see that the House of Commons 
has two functions,—that it is a ruling body as well as a 
representative body. A new House of Commons may 
always, and does often, mean a new Government and a 
new policy. It may be objected that it is this very 
circumstance that makes shorter Parliaments necessary ; 
that under the Septennial Act the nation may be 
governed for four years out of seven by men whom it 
would dismiss if it could. But what if the alternative is 
practically not to be governed at all? What if govern- 
ment is a process which requires some measure of con- 
tinuity ? What if a policy must be judged by its fruits, 
and be approved or condemned when, and not before, it 
has had time to bear them? These are commonplace 
questions, but to all appearance they are questions which 
Mr. Gladstone has either never asked, or does not think 
worth an answer; and we repeat that, in him of all men, 
neither of these mental states is intelligible. We could 
understand his pronouncing in favour of shorter Parlia- 
ments on a balance of arguments, as the ultimate outcome 
of a long course of reasoning and observation. We cannot 
understand his acceptance of them as too obviously and 
undoubtedly right to make it incumbent on him to say 
why he accepts them. 

Mr. Gladstone will probably think us self-deluded when 
we declare that we should be of the same opinion if the 
cases were reversed, if the decision of the electors in 1886 
had gone the other way, and we were now living under 
 Home-rule Government, and hoping shortly to over- 
turn it. To us, however, the argument against shorter 
Parliaments appears equally weighty in either case. 
National prosperity demands some degree of continuity in 
national policy. The value of an experiment greatly 
depends on the thoroughness with which it has been tried. 
The prompt correction of a legislative or administrative 
error is not always to be desired. The United States 
supplies us with an example. Free-traders think the 
McKinley Tariff Act a very great error, but they would 
be exceedingly short-sighted if they wished for its imme- 
diate repeal. The lesson it conveys seems in a fair way 
to be really mastered by those whom it concerns; but if 
the inconvenience caused by the Act were at once removed, 
the sufferers would quickly forget what they had learnt, 
and the Protectionists would regain the popularity they 
have lost. On the other hand, if the Act remains in 
‘force for some years, it will have a fair chance of 
‘being so generally disliked as to affect lesser measures of 
Protection with its own unpopularity, and work a real and 
lasting change in American financial policy. If we put 
ourselves in the place of the authors of the Act, and assume 
that all their predictions of the good that is to follow from 
it will eventually be realised, there is the same ground for 
deprecating its immediate repeal. Beneficial changes are 
not always beneficial at first starting. The individual 
suffering they cause makes itself felt at once, while the 
counterbalancing advantage to the community is only 
appreciated by degrees. Thus, whichever view we take of 
the Act, there are good reasons for letting the American 
people see its full effects. 

If we apply the same reasoning to the Irish controversy, 
we shall see similar grounds for deprecating shorter Parlia- 
ments. If the Opposition are right in their estimate of 


Mr. Balfour’s policy, is it not desirable that he should stay 
in office long enough to make that policy thoroughly under- 
stood? Where would have been the gain to Home-rule, 
if a fresh Election in 1889 had enabled Unionists to 
say that their method of governing Ireland had not 


that every hitch in the application of Mr. me 
policy would have been the cocaine of pa Myce ‘ 
after all, Lord Salisbury had not been prematurely ty ed 
out of office, and whether it might not be well to com cK 
Mr. Balfour’s experiment in 1892. We question P 
reflection, Mr. Gladstone would be of opinion that inlken 
to Ireland would be better done under a syniew whit, 
thus ministered to see-saws than under one which ordinari] 
secures some five or six years of government on fairl 
uniform lines. Nor would he, we fancy, have been 
any better pleased if a Home-rule victory in 189¢ 
had been liable to reversal in 1889. He will agree with 
us in thinking that if so great a change were once made 
it would be only common prudence to see whether the 
expectations formed of it by friend or foe came nearest 
to the truth. We do not wish to have the Constitution we 
live under put in the same category with the direction of 
the wind; to be citizens of the United Kingdom one da. 
of a Federal Empire the next, and of a United Wisgian 
again on the third. The true way of dealing with revo. 
lutions is to make the best of them; and mischievous as 
we think Home-rule would be, we should certainly not wish 
to see the Act which established it repealed in three years, 
In a letter in the Times of Tuesday, Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood put another and very grave objection to a 
repeal of the Septennial Act. Foreign Governments know 
perfectly well that their dealings with an English Minister 
are always liable to be influenced by the views of the 
House of Commons. Lord Salisbury or Lord Rosebery 
may be perfectly ready to sign a treaty or enter into an 
agreement, and in nine cases out of ten the House of 
Commons may be equally ready to let them do so without 
inquiry. But in the tenth case the House interferes, 
and a foreign Power can never be quite sure that 
the particular negotiation it is engaged upon may not 
be the exception. All, therefore, that such a Power 
can do is to satisfy itself so far as it can that a 
Minister’s policy is not likely to change before a certain 
fixed date, and it is very much helped in this way by the 
present duration of Parliaments. A Minister who comes 
in with a good majority may usually count on retaining 
it until the next General Election. There is—or was—a 
school of Liberals maintaining that England has no need 
of a foreign policy ; but those who are not prepared to go 
this length ought honestly to ask whether such foreign 
policy as she has should be changed every three years. 





THE COUNTY COUNCIL’S NEW PROJECT. 


i members of the London County Council were right 
in adjourning Tuesday’s debate on Earl Compton’s 
motion, and we trust that when on Monday the discussion 
is resumed, it will be conducted under the strongest im- 
pression of its vital importance to all Londoners. Its 
subject is by far the greatest which has yet come, or is at 
all likely to come, before the new Municipality. Briefly 
stated, Earl Compton’s proposal amounts to this. There 
is a district of fifteen acres in Bethnal Green, called 
for convenience the “ Boundary Street area,” in which 
all sanitary conditions are so bad that it is impossible 
to make the houses as they exist sufficiently healthy 
habitations for civilised men. The death-rate within 
the area may be broadly taken to be twice that of 
Bethnal Green, in itself by no means a healthy district, 
while the mortality among little children is positively 
frightful, the poor little things dying, so to speak, in 
swarms, “forty of them at once within one stone’s-throw.” 
The region is, in fact, a “ death-trap,” incurable by ordinary 
‘“‘improvements,” and the sanitary officers, therefore, con- 
demn “the area” in toto; and Karl Compton, as repre- 
sentative of the Housing Committee, proposes that 
London should spend £300,000 in buying it up, clearing 
the whole slum away, and replacing it by new streets and 
good houses for the poor. The work is to be gradually 
done, with as much consideration as possible for the dis- 
possessed tenants; but still, it is to be rapidly pushed on, 
and to be done effectually, even at the risk, as he specifi- 
cally admits, of a consequent raising of the rates. 
It will at once be perceived that this is a proposal of 
enormous importance. If it is accepted, the Council 
formally admits, and acts on the principle, that it is bound, 
whenever it discovers a thoroughly unhealthy area in 
London, to buy up that area, clear it away, and replace it 





had a fair trial ? 


The consequence would have been, 


with houses fit for decent folk to live in. That is a task 
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from which even the State might shrink. It is certain 
that, although London as a whole is healthy, it contains 
«glums,” often extensive, in which the death-rate is 
abnormally high, and in which children in particular die 
like flies; and if these districts are to be bought up and 
rebuilt, applications from every part of London will at 
once be pressed upon the Council. Nor do we see, if the 

recedent is once set, how they are to be rejected. Life 
is as valuable in Westminster as in Bethnal Green, 
in Marylebone as in Southwark; the doctors are as 
keen in one district as another; the voting power of 
the poor is everywhere diffused, and the pressure of 
“opinion ” operates wherever journals exist or reporters 
can be sent. The Council cannot pick districts at will, 
and say: ‘In this place the people shall die, and in that 
they shall live; here the children shall die off in heaps, and 
there they shall be ruddy and well-liking.” As they tax all 
London, they must in common justice, if they act at all, act 
for London as a whole, and then the cost must be great, 
and may easily be gigantic. It is pretty certain that 
private speculators could not do the work at a profit, or 
why do they not do it? and it may be taken as absolutely 
certain that the Council will do it at a heavy loss. They 
will be hampered by the high wages on which workmen 
insist when dealing with public bodies ; by the manceuvres 
of speculators who have already begun to purchase the worst 
slums in order to sell them at a profit to a philanthropic 
community ; by the necessity of doing their work, as the 
Queen builds ships, with superfluous perfectness ; and by 
the fire of criticism which will be poured on them when they 
come to dispose of the new buildings, and are told that the 
rents they ask are prohibitory on the poor. They will be 
harassed by jobbers of every sort and degree, just as the 
Metropolitan Board was, and the School Board has recently 
been; and though they will not, as Mr. Maule said in the 
debate, incur a liability of three hundred millions, they 
may, long before their task is completed, find that they 
have expended thirty. That would involve an addition of 
one-fourth to the rates,—that is, a new and heavy burden 
imposed for the benefit of the poor who fail, upon the poor 
who succeed, and whose energy and prudence are main 
factors, though not the sole factors, in making London 
what it is. Life is to be made much less bearable for 
them, in order that it may be made more bearable for the 
residuum. In order that Smith, who only earns 12s. a 
week, may live in a Peabody building, Brown, who earns 
£1, must be driven out of his decent lodgings into more 
crowded, and therefore less sanitary, quarters. Is this 
either just or wise ? 

Above all, is it necessary ? We are not in the smallest 
degree indisposed to see the Council take up the question 
of rehousing the poor in serious earnest. On the con- 
trary, we think they are attending to a great duty, and are 
only too glad to see them withdraw their attention for a 
moment from grand projects of street-improvement, many 
of which are mere strainings after a needless grandeur, and 
attend to wants which are actually pressing. But we cannot 
forget that the Council is no millionaire with a bottomless 
purse of its own, but a mere trustee for householders, 
three-fourths of whom have not a guinea to spare ; that 
it has given away the coal revenue without cheapening 
coal; that it is raising assessments all over London in the 
most irritating way ; and that every new project it con- 
siders, whether wise or foolish in itself, means a direct 
addition to the weight of the most searching, and in 
some ways most oppressive, of all forms of taxation. 
If there is no remedy, let us spend the money; but the 
Council, as trustee, is bound to ascertain first of all 
whether the expenditure is indispensable. Grant that 
patching will no longer do, and that “ Boundary Street 
area,” and a hundred other areas like it, must be rebuilt, 
why should not the owners be compelled under sanitary 
Acts to rebuild them? Because that would be special 
taxation upon them? They ought to be specially taxed if 
they speculate in “ death-traps;” and if they have merely 
inherited them, they must accept their misfortune as they 
would in the case of any other declining property. Because, 
owing to the complication of titles, they cannot do the work 
effectually ? Sweep away that complication by an Act for 
the purpose, to cover only “condemned urban areas.” Or, 
finally, are they too poor? The means of meeting that 
difficulty is simple. Compel them to do the work, but 
permit them, if the work is too costly, to throw up the 
property, which would then pass to the Municipality 





without payment, to the disappointment, among other 
results, of the scoundrels who buy “death-traps” in 
the hope that the danger arising from their insanitary 
condition may induce the Municipality to buy them again. 
Whoever the persons may be who own the “ Boundary 
Street area,” they own it subject to the condition that 
their houses shall be made habitable; and if they 
cannot be made habitable without clearances—a pro- 
position we entirely believe—the owners must effect 
the clearances or surrender their estates, as they would 
have to surrender leaseholds, however profitable, if they 
did not fulfil the terms. We are often accused of always 
pleading for landlords; but on this subject, apparently, 
we go beyond the Radicals. We entirely deny a man’s 
right to hold cesspools which diffuse disease as property, 
and that is what these areas are. If a man owns sucha 
cesspool, let him clean it, or surrender it to the Munici- 
pality which will. There is no injustice whatever in 
that principle; and we can see no wisdom in starting 
a vast policy of buying up slums before it is certain 
that the slums cannot be taken without expense, be- 
cause the landlords will not rebuild them. But then, it 
will be said, the landlords will recoup themselves out of 
the rentals to be charged to the tenants. So must the 
Council, or it must pay the differences out of rates,—that 
is, out of the pockets of struggling men who are certainly 
not responsible for the condition of the slums. 

We do trust we shall not be mistaken on this point. We 
are not opposed to the rebuilding of the insanitary sections 
of London, even on a gigantic scale. The work ought to 
be done, and if, in doing it, the County Council finds 
itself owner of ten thousand houses, we see no objection 
whatever to that form of investment. The Council 
may be Radical, faddist, and given to tall-talking, but 
it is infinitely more trustworthy than the rascally middle- 
men who, in nine cases out of ten, are the real landlords 
of the “courts” aud “alleys” and “buildings” and 
“rents” and “ passages” of the poorer parts of London, 
who have all the power of owners and none of the responsi- 
bilities which in all places less shrouded in invisibility, 
owners are compelled to assume. We only object, with 
Lord Lingen, who on Tuesday made a speech full of 
moderation and sense, to cure an admitted and monstrous 
evil by a rash recourse to the pocket of a taxpayer already 
heavily mulcted, and quite capable, if he is fleeced 
too much, of declaring that he will pay no more even to 
prevent the spread of typhoid. If the work must be done 
out of taxes, let the Council go to the State for special 
resources, and see whether the imposition of a Clearance- 
tax dedicated only to that object passes the wit of man. 
Then we shall at least know what we are about, which we 
never do while we spend millions on the security of rates 
differing in every parish, uncontrollable because the mode 
of their imposition is invisible, and invariably pressing 
with their heaviest weight upon the struggling and the 
poor. 








MR. FROUDE ON LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 
RELIGION. 
N R. FROUDE cannot write anything that is not readable, 
q but we do not think him very successful in his attempt 
to show that Lord Beaconsfield* was at once a hearty believer 
in Revelation, and yet an orator who could hardly ever speak 
of the truths of Revelation without endeavouring to rival the 
paradoxes which had been thrown off about them by those 
who rejected them. Disraeli has, in Mr. Froude’s eyes,—and, 
for that matter, in the eyes of almost all men of literature,— 
the great merit that he could appreciate the imaginative power 
and striking character of Carlyle, and was the Minister who 
offered him the recognition of a pension and a title in his old 
age. And he did this without any of that petty encourage- 
ment to do so which would be caused to a smaller mind by 
having attracted the praise of the great writer. Carlyle had 
little to say of Mr. Disraeli that was not scornful. No 
man discerned tinsel so readily; and, as Mr. Froude says, 
all Carlyle’s prejudices,—which were strong,—were against 
Jews. None the less, Lord Beaconsfield, with that perfect de- 
tachment of mind which was perhaps his greatest quality, 
pressed upon Carlyle to accept the honour and the recognition 
of his contemporaries from a Conservative Prime Minister 





* The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria, Edited by Stuart J. Reid—Lord 
Beaconsfield. By J. A, Froude. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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who could discern his genius and admire his independence. 
Naturally enough, Mr. Froude is grateful to Lord Beaconsfield 
for this recognition of his favourite hero; but he overdoes the 
gratitude when he tries to insist, almost in one and the same 
breath, on the affectation of manner with which Disraeli treated 
the most solemn subjects, and the seriousness of the convictions 
which he expressed in those glittering and rococo sentences. 
The truth is, that Mr. Disraeli, speaking or writing on religious 
subjects, was always interested, was generally brilliant, but 
was altogether what Dr. Newman used to call “viewy.” He 
did not trouble himself much about realising what occurred to 
him to say, but he did like to take large views, and, above all, 
new views on subjects so full of imaginative interest and so 
abundant in picturesque paradox, as the themes of revealed 
religion. The test, as it seems to us, of the shallowness of his 
opinions on this subject was, that he never could represent to 
others even a faith which he was extolling, in a form in which 
those who profoundly believed it would have recognised it. 
Compare Mr. Disraeli’s account of Judaism in “ Tancred ” with 
Isaiah’s prophecies, and you feel at once not merely the 
flashiness of the former, but the absolute contrast between 
them. Only conceive Isaiah suggesting that it was probably 
the will of Jehovah to limit his inspiration geographically, 
and to confine it to the peninsula in which he had first poured 
it out most plentifully. There you see the “viewiness” of 
Mr. Disraeli, even when he was speaking of Judaism. 
Probably he hardly cared about his own suggestion. He 
threw it out with a sort of carelessness, and never even 
asked himself whether it was a suggestion consistent with the 
character of the Eternal as the prophets of his own people 
had revealed him. But he wanted to say something new on 
the subject of inspiration, and that was as good a view as any 
other to attract a little attention and stir up a little sense 
of mystery in relation to Tancred’s journey to the scene of the 
people of Israel’s wanderings and of the giving of the law. Mr. 
Froude says that Disraeli was always a true Jewat heart. If he 
means by a true Jew, a hearty believer in the J ewish race, and 
one profoundly attached to that race, we agree entirely. But if 
he means by a true Jew, a hearty believer in the Jewish 
faith, we should differ from him utterly. There is hardly a 
trace in him of that passionate belief in the righteous Will 
which had manifested itself through patriarch, lawgiver, and 
prophet, which we should call the essence of the Jewish 
faith. Again, what could mark better the viewiness of his 
mind on these subjects, than his love for so travestying the 
faith which he was extolling, that those who really held it 
would not recognise it? One half of Christendom, he said, 
in his Life of Lord George Bentinck, worship a Jew, and 
the other half a Jewess. No one could have put the point 
he meant to make with more explicit scorn for the central 
article of the Christian creed, even while he magnified 
the race which he was intending to honour by the epigram. 
Mr. Disraeli himself worshipped the Jewish blood, if he 
worshipped anything; but he amused himself at the expense 
of those who, as he asserted, worshipped a Jew and a 
Jewess, and enjoyed defining their worship in terms which; 
as he knew, neither the Protestants nor the Catholics would 
regard as expressing their real thought. 


Or take the speech at Oxford in which Mr. Disraeli 
declared himself “on the side of the angels.” He attacked 
in it all the Broad Churchmen, for depreciating what he 
termed “the theory of inspiration and the practice of 
miracles,”—a vile phrase which no hearty believer in inspira- 
tion or in miracles would have coined,—but the Broad 
Churchman whom he attacked most scornfully,—and who him- 
self denied that the term “ broad” described his faith truly,— 
was the one who had really stirred the hearts of multitudes 
with a deeper Christian faith, Frederick Denison Maurice; 
and of him Disraeli said that to read his writings well-nigh 
involved the eternal punishment which he rejected. In 
point of fact, Mr. Maurice did not reject eternal punish- 
ment at all, but distinguished between “eternal” and “ ever- 
lasting ” punishment, as involving essentially different though 
perhaps sometimes overlapping ideas, the former not neces- 
sarily involving ideas of duration, the latter expressing nothing 
else. The striking thing, however, in the Oxford speech was 
that Mr. Disraeli was most genial to the only Broad Church- 
man who was a living force in the world, contemptuous to 
the Colonial Bishop who had turned heretical “after he 
had grasped the crozier,” and positively insolent to the 








ae eee religious man among the leaders with whom he 
ealt. 

The truth is, that Lord Beaconsfield, on his religious side 
may be described as a rhapsodist tempered by epigram. To 
him, not the conscience but the imagination was the chief 
religious faculty. He regarded religion very much as Gibbon 
regarded it, though with more intellectual sympathy, as a 
means of welding together peoples and strengthening the 
foundation of States. Even in the Oxford speech, which 
Mr. Froude quotes at large, Mr. Disraeli’s main line of thought 
concerned, not the question whether the Christian religion ig 
true or false, but whether the English people would be 
a strong people without it. “It is not our iron ships, it is not 
our celebrated regiments, it is not these things which have 
created or, indeed, really maintain an empire. It is the 
character of the people. I want to know where that famong 
character of the English people will be, if they are to be 
influenced and guided by a Church of immense talent, 
opulence, and power, without any distinctive creed.” Where, 
indeed? But the question for the Church Conference was not 
whether a specific creed was needful for the English people, 
but whether that creed was so true that the English people 
might just as wisely shut their eyes to the laws and forces of 
Nature, as live their lives without reference to it. And this 
point of view Mr. Disraeli altogether ignored. The very 
form in which he put to his audience the question on which, 
as he said, the whole religious issue turned, “Is man an 
ape or an angel?” showed the rhapsodist and not the 
theologian. No theologian would have suggested that man 
is an angel, just as no scientific thinker would have sug- 
gested that he is an ape. Mr. Disraeli did not really care 
to consider whether the doctrine of evolution were true or 
false. He cared only to represent himself as ranged on the 
side of the angels, and the scientific assailants of Revelation 
as rallying to the side of the apes. He liked to rhapsodise on 
the power of the imagination and the passions to give signifi- 
cance and character to nations; but whether the imagination 
and the passions were to lead us into truth or falsehood, we 
cannot think that he much cared. Even Mr. Froude is candid 
enough in his admissions on the subject, though he wishes to 
make out that Mr. Disraeli on the whole adhered to revealed 
religion,—as most probably he did if we are to mean by 
“adhered to” much the same as “gave his vote for,” and 
something very different from “heartily believed in.” Mr. 
Froude reminds us that the mind of almost any individual is 
unequal to the task of judging so vast a question as the religious 
question; and he holds, therefore, that “though the body 
of his religion be mortal, like his own, he must not 
allow it to be rudely meddled with. He may think as 
he likes about the legends of Zeus and Here, but he must 
keep his thoughts to himself; a man who brings into 
contempt the creed of his country is the deepest of criminals; 
he deserves death and nothing less. Oavary Cnys0veba,—Let him 
die for it,—a remarkable expression to have been used by the 
wisest and gentlest of law-givers. Disraeli’s opinions on these 
subjects were perhaps the same as Plato’s. He too may have had 
his uncertainties about Zeus and Here, and yet have had no un- 
certainty at all about the general truth of the teaching of the 
Church of England, while as a statesman he was absolutely 
convinced of the necessity of supporting and defending it 
alike from open enemies, and from the foolish ecclesiastical 
revivalism into which Tractarianism had degenerated.” That 
appears to us to be simply equivalent to saying that while 
Disraeli may have had very little faith in the higher 
doctrine of the Church, he may have had no doubt at all 
that all such doubts should be discouraged and suppressed 
with the same firmness with which all redundance of faith 
should also be discouraged and suppressed. That is not 
what can be called in any real sense religious belief. Mr. 
Disraeli was a man who liked to rhapsodise about the super- 
natural as he liked to rhapsodise about Race, History, and 
Revolution; but no one can read his books without feeling 
that the attitude of faith was almost as foreign to him as it 
was deeply rooted in many of the men whom he assailed. 
In religion and in poetry alike he was a rhapsodist, a man 
who encouraged his imagination to conceive extravagantly 
what his wit taught him to express ironically, with a some- 
what cynical dash of paradox and scorn. 
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THE KENTISH TOWN MURDER. 


HERE is one feature in the history of the ghastly murder 

in Kentish Town on which the minds of decent men 

can dwell with some sort of satisfaction. The police showed 
themselves most efficient, and that in the department in which 
they are supposed so frequently to fail. The murdered 
woman, Phebe Hogg, wife of a furniture-remover in Kentish 
Town, met her death, as is conceded on all hands, at a house 
in Priory Street, Kentish Town, in which a Mrs. Pearcey—we 
select the Times’ spelling from the six or seven variations 
offered by reporters—occupied the lower floor. From that house 
her corpse was carried to Crossfield Road, South Hampstead, 
where it was accidentally found bya respectable resident in 
the neighbourhood, Mr. S. Macdonald. The police advertised 
in the ordinary way, but finding a bloody perambulator far 
away from the body, hit at once upon the idea, which proved 
accurate, that the body had been conveyed from a distance, 
and in this most improbable of vehicles. Again, a young 
woman belonging to a family in Kentish Town which had 
missed an inmate, went to the station to view and, it might 
be, identify the body. Actuated, as we cannot but believe, 
by a vague but strong suspicion, she asked this Mrs. Pearcey, 
whom she knew as an acquaintance of the missing woman, to 
accompany her, and Mrs. Pearcey consented. At the station 
Mrs. Pearcey behaved a little oddly, declined to recognise the 
corpse, though she knew the deceased quite well, warned her 
companion with a sort of instinctive horror not to touch it— 
how many ages that superstition has lasted !—kept on 
“dragging” her away from the mortuary, and, finally, 
refused to look at the perambulator in which the police 
suspected the body had been carried to the place where 
it was found. A _ police-inspector was looking on, and 
we are bound to say he behaved more like a detective 
in a French novel than any ordinary English police- 
man. He had apparently both imagination and sense; he 


did not see at all why Mrs. Pearcey should be so disturbed: 


at the notion of touching the body, or why she should be 
reluctant to see the bassinette; and on that purely intellectual 
theory, he searched her rooms. He found ample evidence 
there that a crime had been committed, whether by her or 
others; and on the primd-facie evidence, greatly strengthened 
in his mind by the fact that she whistled tunes all the time 
he was conducting the investigation, he arrested Mrs. Pearcey 
as the murderess. That is an incident of which Gaboriau 
could have made good material, and fully justifies the compli- 
ments which the Coroner and the jury subsequently bestowed 
upon Inspector Bannister. It demonstrated in that officer the 
possession of exactly the kind of intelligence required by his 
profession, and must be considered most creditable to the 
force, even if Mrs. Pearcey should not ultimately be proved to 
have been a principal in the murder. She must, if personally 
only an accessory or even innocent, be one of the pivots on 
which the crime turned; and to have discovered at once, 
amidst the squalid wildernesses of Kentish Town, the very 
house in which a victim found a mile away must have been 
slaughtered, is a feat of very high detective acumen. 


An etiquette, useful and right in most cases, and therefore 
not to be broken through even in a case like this, in which 
the main facts will not be traversed even by prisoner’s 
counsel, prevents our discussing fully the evidence adduced 
before the Coroner, or pointing out the only possible theory on 
which, in the end, a valid though partial defence may be set 
up; but we suppose we may discuss a side-question of purely 
intellectual value, the cause of the unusual interest taken by 
the public in this particular murder. There is a theory con- 
stantly repeated that the British public likes murders for 
their own sake; that, in fact, it is at once excited and amused 
by true stories of the “raw head and bloody bones” type in 
fiction ; but the theory has a very slender basis. The public 
is not at all attracted by horrors qué horrors. Murders of 
the worst kind are reported every week—the average 
being sixteen a month—are investigated and punished 
by elaborate processes, and the public pays no attention, 
scarcely even reading the highly compressed reports. 


It needs something else to awaken its interest, either 
the temporary escape of the guilty, as in the Miiller and 
Lefroy cases ; or evidence of unusual intellect in the commis- 
sion of the crime, as in the Pritchard and Lamson cases; or 
an element of doubt, as in the Maybrick case, over which it 
may ponder as over a conundrum. In the present instance, 





all these attractions are combined, and all are of a high degree. 
Patent and vulgar as the history of the murder seems, it is 
still one in which the method adopted displayed intellect ; in 
which there is room for the gravest doubts; and in which the 
“hunting instinct” is aroused by the unusual difficulty 
of thinking out an adequate motive. Whoever murdered 
Mrs. Hogg must have planned the murder, and thought 
out beforehand a most acute and able scheme for disposing 
of the body. The house was full of people; the neighbour- 
hood was full of police; the back premises were watched, as 
the evidence showed, by numerous suspicious eyes. Under 
such circumstances, the conveyance of a dead body in a baby’s 
bassinette through streets still full of people to a compara- 
tively lonely spot at a distance, was a stroke of criminal 
audacity displaying almost a genius for crime, a genius which 
comprehended that people rarely suspect in usual acts—and 
the removal of loads in perambulators is not only usual but 
customary—an unusual motive. To hit on a perambulator az a 
conveyance was in itself clever, for a perambulator is, with the 
exception of a wheelbarrow, the single wheeled article which 
requires no skilled driver, and the single wheeled article too, the 
wheelbarrow not excepted, which a woman could push or pull 
without exciting suspicion in any passer-by. Then there is an 
element of uncertainty in the case. Difficult as it is to con- 
ceive how two people could have an interest in Mrs. Hogg’s 
death, it is almost as difficult to conceive how any woman 
alone could have had the nerve, under the circumstances of 
such a full house, to accomplish it, or where, indeed, she 
could have found the necessary physical strength, not 
only for the murder, but for the packing and the trans- 
port. Much of the incidental evidence, too, points to an 
accomplice, who may have been the principal, and though it 
may all be brushed away, there is plenty of room for the 
detective speculation which in all such cases is to the public the 
strongest of attractions. And, finally, there is still the motive 
to be hunted for, more especially if it should be proved, as the 
Coroner’s jury believed, that the child was wilfully murdered 
as well as the mother. Hardly any motive among the many 
which lead to such crimes will cover the double murder, 
more especially as the second one must have multiplied 
almost inconceivably the risk of detection. People, however 
bad, do not feel murderous jealousy of a child, or mur- 
derous malice against a child not living with them; and 
the motiveless murder of a child which could just as 
easily have been laid alive in the dusk in the lane where 
it was found, as have been laid dead, is to ordinary 
human beings almost inconceivable. Such a thing has only 
occurred once, so far as we know, in English criminal annals; 
and Williams, the criminal in that case, was committing rather 
a massacre than a murder, and was either maddened by his 
own bloodthirstiness, or felt the death of the child to be 
necessary to the artistic completeness of his work. The search 
for the motive is the dominant intellectual interest in the 
case, and will remain so until new evidence either dispels the 
public uncertainty, or proves that it has once more made its 
customary blunder, and has forgotten that the adequacy of 
the motive for a crime depends wholly upon the criminal’s 
own view of the crime itself. The murderer thinks sometimes 
of his murder only as an unavoidable act. 


The interest taken in murder must be often unhealthy, but 
we are by no means sure that it is always so. Policemen 
commit, we should say, much fewer murders than other people 
—we never heard of one—and criminal lawyers do not commit 
any. The public, though disgracefully reluctant in ordinary 
cases to “put itself out” by helping the police, is, whenever 
a murder occurs, embarrassingly officious, and is, we see 
reason to believe, much more shocked in the most direct, 
simple, and right-feeling way, than it is customary to 
imagine. The old lady who confessed that “she enjoyed 
her murders,” would stand in Court for a week sooner 
than a murderer should escape; and the cases of murder in 
which the police complain that sympathy is against them are 
excessively rare. An unhealthy sentiment is constantly mani- 
fested after a conviction for a capital offence; but it is excited 
only by the capital sentence, and except when, as in Lipski’s 
case, there is a belief, real or fictitious, in the innocence of 
the sentenced man, it is rarely either deep or earnest. The 
Home Office is too apt to be a sort of Jericho, the walls 
of which fall before noise. At least, we never remember a 
case in which, when the sentence of death was commuted to 
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the far more severe but less impressive one of penal servitude 
for life, the public agitation lasted even for a day. In the 
present instance, we feel certain that the interest is healthy ; 
arises, in fact, from genuine abhorrence of the crime, and an 
honest desire that the true criminal, whosoever he or she 
may prove to be, should be clearly convicted and sufficiently 
well hanged. So offensive a murder has hardly been com- 
mitted in England in our time. 





FASHION AND DEMOCRACY. 
FEW days ago, there took place a wedding, in itself not 
an uncommon occurrence in London, nor one that 
would be likely to excite much interest ; but in this particular 
case, though neither bridegroom nor bride was very well 
known to the world at large, there would appear to have been 
present such a formidable number of fashionable guests, that 
it was only with a feeling of mild surprise that one found the 
most important daily paper devoting half-a-column to their 
names and titles. The wonder, however, grew considerably when 
it was found that several other papers had devoted an equal 
portion of their space to recording this interesting event; but 
when it was seen that the most popular, the most democratic, 
the most scornfully Radical journals of all had given the 
longest and most detailed accounts of it, astonishment 
passed all bounds. Can it really be a fact, then, that these 
dry and uninteresting lists of mere names, these unintelligible 
descriptions of dresses, these inventories ~f jewellers’ shops 
that represent the wedding-presents, are inserted, not for 
the benefit of the few people concerned, but as a matter of 
absorbing interest to the multitudinous public? Do they 
really care to learn that a bride whom they have never seen 
or heard of, was draped in shrimp-coloured ecrépe de Chine, 
garniture de Gelée d’ Aspic, and wore a tiara of sapphires and 
emeralds, the gift of the bridegroom ; or that she went away 
in a dainty confection of sky-blue plush, decorated with choux 
au Naturel? It would seem that they do care very much 
indeed, for the wider the circulation of the paper and the more 
popular the class of its readers, the more full and accurate is 
its account of such details. 

There is a daily paper, which we will call the Morning Tatler 
for want of a better name, that is largely devoted to the dis- 
semination of fashionable intelligence of this kind, and is 
published at the moderate price of one penny. It was not 
always so cheap; once it cost threepence, a price that, con- 
sidering the very limited number of people who could possibly 
be expected to take an interest in such matters, could hardly 
be called excessive. But the proprietor of that paper is a 
man who knows his British public well; without changing 
the character of the paper in the least, he simply published it 
at the popular price of one penny, and straightway the outside 
world bought it eagerly, its circulation increased tenfold, and 
a fortune fell into his lap. He did know his public, and what 
it wanted; but surely his knowledge was of a melancholy 
kind. For what is there more melancholy than the reflection 
that the lives of the great mass of people are so empty, so 
utterly devoid of interest, that they are driven to find amuse- 
ment in reading of the lives of a select few, of interests that 
they cannot understand, and of pleasures that they cannot 
share? There are few sights more pathetic than one which 
may often be seen in the big London squares. Inside the 
garden, a few well-fed, well-dressed children, laughing, 
shouting, chasing each other, playing at hide-and-seek, and 
any such games as can be invented by childish imagina- 
tions and are dear to childish hearts ; and outside in the road, 
a number of poorly clad little mortals, pressing their grimy 
little faces between the grimier railings, having no heart to 
play themselves, but filled with a consuming wonder and envy 
af the joy and gaiety that they see within. There is nothing 
to prevent their playing together also; the iron railings are 
but an imaginary barrier, for the scene would not be altered 
if it took place in a public park that was common to all. It is 
simply that the sight of that brighter and more light- 
hearted play has robbed them of all pleasure in their 
own; they can only wistfully watch and wonder, contrasting 
with a dull feeling of envy the dullness of their own little 
lives and the brightness of others’. And somehow, it seems 


to us as if that feeling, engendered in childhood, is carried by 
most of them all through life, and the attitude of lookers-on 
at the games of a fortunate few is the one that they have 





adopted then and for always. The old Provengal proverb of 
“ Joy in the streets and sorrow in the house,” may be changed 
with us into “ Joy in the house and envy in the streets,”—not 
malicious nor an angry envy, but a dull wonder that patiently 
waits and watches and goes away unsatisfied. Outside the 
house, they stand in thick ranks upon the pavement to watch 
the guests that come and go from the entertainment to which 
they themselves are not bidden; outside the church, the 
wedding party struggles through crowds of these same idle 
and listless sightseers; outside the Row, they stand for 
hours looking at the horses and carriages that pass, gazing 
with a vacant stare that shows neither pleasure nor any 
other emotion, always on the outside, always looking on 
at amusements in which they do not partake. Their 
attitude is much the same as that of the children out. 
side the Square railings. Five centuries do not seem to 
have removed the reproach of Froissart, that the English 
people are wont to take their pleasures moult tristement; for 
few forms of pleasure can be much more dull and sad than 
looking on at amusements in which one cannot join. But what 
a Barmecide’s feast must be the perusal of a paper which 
records all these entertainments! There is little wonder that 
an appetite for these records, if such an appetite exists, should 
go on increasing, since it is hardly likely to be surfeited with 
so unsatisfying a fare. And, indeed, the existence of this 
appetite is beyond a doubt; not only are the newspapers that 
are most popular with the masses full of fashionable intelli- 
gence and the doings of society, but the novels in which they 
chiefly delight are those that are occupied with the same 
theme. Thackeray’s production of “ Lords and Liveries,” by 
the author of “Dukes and Déjeiners,” is but a faint and 
feeble imitation of the kind of story that finds a place in 
a journal that announces itself to be written for the 
people by the people. Wealth and titles are distributed 
among the characters with a lavish hand by an author who 
also rejoices in making his heroes and heroines all supremely 
beautiful, and supremely virtuous or villainous, as the case may 
be. Itis to be hoped that his readers do not put too great 
faith in these presentments, otherwise they would have fair 
reason to regard the aristocracy as made up of strange and 
inhuman monsters. As to the cause of this curious attraction 
that is exercised by a small portion of society over the 
imagination of the rest, we can only fall back upon the one 
already suggested,—namely, that the lives of the great mass of 
the people are to themselves so dull, so unpicturesque, and so 
devoid of romance and interest, that they get no pleasure from 
contemplating them, and despair of improving them. And 
why this should be so it is beyond our power to suggest; 
perhaps it is a matter of temperament, an unchangeable phase 
of the English character, or perhaps it is that the Puritanism 
from which the upper classes rebounded so quickly, really 
succeeded in crushing the gaiety and stifling the merriment 
of the bulk of the population. 


In the last number of a weekly paper of democratic prin- 
ciples, a paper in which the doings of the aristocracy are 
recorded for admiration upon one sheet, while its vices are 
lashed on another—a proceeding, by-the-way, which at least 
contains an element of impartiality—there appeared an article 
which made very severe reflections upon the unequal distribu- 
tion of pleasure and amusement in this country,—a very able 
and a very well-written article, but, as it seemed to us at 
least, a rather illogical and wrong-headed one. The main 
contention was to the effect that a small portion of the com- 
munity amused itself too much, and the rest amused itself 
too little. That might or might not be entirely true; but 
certainly the latter statement was true. But the writer went 
further yet, and stated that the rest of the community could 
not amuse itself enough because that small portion amused 
itself too much. That, to characterise it mildly, is simple 
nonsense. It is to suppose that a certain and limited amount 
of amusement has been thrown into the world to be scrambled 
for, and that the upper classes have grabbed more than their 
fair share. Ridiculous though this supposition is, it seems 
to have taken a strong hold on the imaginations of the working 
classes. Asa matter of fact, we believe, the labouring man 
has just as much leisure at his disposal as the hard-working 
professional man, and, as leisure is almost the only con- 
dition by which amusement is limited, he has just as much 
opportunity for amusement. That he does not profit by 
it, is entirely his own fault; and if his life in consequence 
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is dull and monotonous, he has only himself to blame. For 
what does the man want? He is not a baby, that has to be 
fed with pleasure as with a spoon. It is hard to believe that 
the “ poor working man,” as he loves to describe himself, is 
quite so poor-spirited a creature, quite so devoid of will and 
initiative, that he cannot amuse himself. Nevertheless, that 
seems to be the main idea entertained by himself and his 
friends, that the only possible pleasures and amusements in 
this world have been wickedly monopolised by the wealthier 
classes, and that there is nothing left for him but to look on 
from the outside, no other interest but to watch others at 
play. It is a thousand pities that he does not know how to 
amuse himself better, for, as the writer of that article justly 
remarked, the measure of enjoyment is iargely dependent upon 
tthe amount of labour or pain by which it is preceded, and, 
consequently, a hard-working man has a greater capacity for 
enjoyment than any other. We believe that there are people 
who have undertaken the charitable task of teaching the 
Past-End Londoner how to enjoy himself. Probably there is 
no other country in the world—certainly no other that we have 
ever heard of—in which such a lesson would be necessary. 

For what other European nation is there in which the lower 
classes are content to trail behind the lead of a fasbionable 
few, like the draggled tail of a kite P to inherit their cast-off 
clothes and finery, and to copy humbly their folly and extrava- 
ance? The sturdy independence of the Continental peasant 
which causes him to cling to his own dress, as better suited to 
the requirements of his life, and infinitely more comfortable 
and picturesque than that of his wealthier neighbours, causes 
him also to cling to his own distinctive customs and amuse- 
ments, to make his own music, to sing his own songs, and dance 
hisown dances. It is good to hear a sturdy Breton express his 
contempt for the bourgeois broadcloth or Parisian finery. The 
‘Englishman, on the other hand, cannot believe that he is as 
goodas his neighbour unless he is dressed in the same manner; 
‘to wear any distinctive dress seems to him a degradation. 
As for dancing, if he were dependent on his own piping he 
would never dance at all. In other countries, the national 
and characteristic games are the property of the people, 
and are played by the people; in England, the national 
game is played by the upper class, while the people 
ook on. As far as their pleasures and amusements go, 
‘they seem to be utterly dependent, utterly incapable of com- 
bining to amuse themselves; and the exceeding dullness of 
their daily life is beyond doubt in a great measure the cause 
of their curiosity as to the lives of others. It is easy to say 
that the ordinary Englishman dearly loves a Lord, and to talk 
of the innate snobbishness of the English character that is 
prone to worship wealth, titles, and finery; but that worship 
must have some further cause. It is the dullness of Democracy 
that makes it cling to the skirts of Fashion. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR : 


THE MELBOURNE “SWELLS ”—COLONIAL EXAMPLE—COW- 
BOYS AT HOME. 
Ir is interesting to hear from the other side of the world, amid 
the great difficulties of the Strike which is one of the advan- 
tages of civilisation possessed by the newest society almost in 
a higher degree than the elder world—that the class which 
is at leisure, the gentlemen who live at home at ease, have 
stepped into the quarrel, and are mediating after a sort, as 
the Puritan fought for King Charles at Naseby, between 
the men who will not work and the masters who will 
not allow themselves to be coerced into ruinous conces- 
sions. One cannot but believe that the sight of the “swells” 
of the clubs loading a ship must have had no small effect 
upon the astonished dockers who looked on. And it is 
a fine example for young Australia to set. The work is 
not too hard for strong and vigorous young men: probably 
it will do them more good than cricket. It may, indeed, do 
them good all round, conferring many unthought-of advan- 
tages. It will make them understand what actual manual 
work is, which many minstrels have sung and some good 
people made a religion of: it will give them an under- 
standing, seldom to be otherwise acquired, of how a man feels 
when he has done his day’s work, and what are his powers for 
-self-culture or amusement after, which may put many thecries 











right. Indeed, I cannot believe that it will do anything but 
good to them all round. How far it will be of use to the 
other side, the army of workmen who looked on to see their 
work being done, is another matter. Experience teaches, says 
the proverb ; but no experience ever taught a crowd. Itaffects 
an individual now and then; it teaches the teachable soul, 
which is all that ever can be hoped; but the ignorant and 
foolish, who form the greater part of every throng, are not 
teachable. - Indeed, it is always a surprise to me how little 
experience does for the best of us, and how we go on repeating 
the follies of our life as if we had never learned, though we 
have so often suffered, the penalty which comes with them. 

The example of the Melbourne gentlemen makes me think 
of a question which is full of interest, and which I have never 
yet seen discussed. There appear in our magazines and 
papers periodically accounts of the doings of the young men 
who go out to the Colonies, who work in ranches, and settle 
in the backwoods, generally reported by proud and happy 
fathers whose glory in their hard-working boys is too 
touching in its vicarious vanity to be lightly disturbed. 
And yet the life which is described to us with so many 
virtuous flourishes is the hardest life that can well be 
imagined,—a life without comfort, without solace, a hard 
struggle at first for the barest living, which slowly grows 
into rude plenty, and perhaps in the end to prosperity in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but at the sacrifice of almost 
all that is beautiful, and much that is good in life. Hard 
weather and hard work, the endless, ever-recurring routine 
of primitive life, the conflict with all the elements, and 
rudiments of existence,—still more the abandonment of every- 
thing that is above or beyond the common day: these are 
the conditions of that life, which in so many cases seems the 
only resort for the boys nurtured amid every sweetness and 
comfort, lodged and served and fed, and even educated, as well 
as Princes are,and much in the same way. To arrive at 
independence and a primitive wealth at the end may be 
a satisfactory thing to think of; but the sacrifices that are 
made to secure this are overwhelming. I have often asked 
myself whether these youths might not do as well if they 
settled, say, on a derelict farm in England, where unhappily 
there are many, and worked it as they do their Colonial 
patch of land, or bit of primeval forest. Supposing they 
had the courage to make themselves cowboys at home? 
not only to scorn delights and live laborious days, but to 
scorn appearances as they would do on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and use their faculties here as they do there? Could 
this be done with the possibility of a home behind them, in 
which to take refuge for a Christmas, for a holiday now and 
then, which would keep them within touch of the life to which 
they were born, might not their native fields be as practicable 
as Manitoba, and the primitive living be secured, and the 
primitive advantages, without so tremendous a sacrifice? I 
do not pretend to have sufficient knowledge to answer this 
question; but it is one that seems worth asking, at least. I 
remember the time when spade-husbandry and the reclaiming 
of waste lands were considered to be a new gospel with an 
answer to all social problems in it. Times change, and all the 
panaceas change. Miss Martineau, in her series of tales on 
Political Economy—tales which it would be so strange to 
read nowadays, though they had the greatest effect in their 
time—has one (at least) to prove the sinfulness and waste of 
village greens and commons, which were so much land lost to 
the commonwealth. Nowadays we cling to our commons, and 
think land never so well bestowed as when it is made into 
recreation-grounds and parks for the people. But even 
now, though I am told that corn does not pay the growing, 
there is something in the sight (or even hearing) of fields 
lying untilled and desert which gives an ache to the heart. 
Could not the primitive life of labour be accomplished on them 
as well as in Manitoba? No doubt there would be difficulties. 
There are difficulties in everything: but are they invincible ? 
Iam unable to answer the question, but it seems one that is 
worth the asking, practically, as well as in words. 


I have heard at least of one kind of farm upon which an 
experiment has been tried with remarkable success, and which 
no doubt has preserved at least one (there may be many) 
young Englishmen from Manitoba or California. This is a 
pheasant farm established on a bit of moorland, by a quick- 
witted and practical-minded member of the class aforesaid, in 
which between birds, made ready to stock the coverts and 
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furnish forth the battues of the sportsman, as well as the 
homelier necessities of the poulterer—necessities not un- 
thought of, it is said, in the most aristocratic circles 
—and eggs, that make the birds, a few paternal acres 
(not at all adapted for corn-growing) have been made 
to produce a very comfortable income, with greater and 
greater possibilities for the future. This is one of the 
accidental possibilities which men occasionally strike out, 
when they have the instinct and spirit of success in them. 
And I think it very possible that Mr. Gladstone’s suggestions 
about poultry and jam, though they have not been operative 
in changing the views of the farmer class, might equally 
answer in the hands of the youths predestined to be cowboys, 
if nothing better should turn up. There are, no doubt, many 
who would rather rear chickens at home and help to take away 
the reproach of England in the matter of fresh eggs, than herd 
the cattle in a ranch, or keep sheep on the Australian wilds, or 
pig in a log hut in Canada or California, through the most 
beautiful period of their lives. The jam might be trying 
if it required personal superintendence. One asks oneself 
whether one is justified in suggesting any such expedient in 
the face of the fact that there will not be standing-room in 
the British Islands within a few hundred years, according to 
the best calculations? This, however, scarcely matters so 
much when we reflect that, according to the same authority, 
a few hundred years more will see the same condition of 
affairs throughout the world, and there will be standing- 
ground nowhere,—in which case it does not matter very 
much, evidently, what we say. There will be peace in our 
day; and the world, so often threatened with all manner of 
catastrophes, has the chapter of accidents in its favour, and may 
go lumbering on for more centuries than any statistician would 
imagine. Butin the meantime—why could not a ranch be tried 
in Essex, for instance, where I hear there is much unemployed 
land? If the boys are to be cowboys and farm-labourers upon 
whom we have spent so much care and love, why should they 
not buckle to, gird up their loins, and tryitathome? It may 
be impossible; but, again, it might not be impossible. Of 
course the experiment would have to be conducted in the 
same way in which it would be conducted in Manitoba,—no 
gentleman-farmering, but hard work according to the Colonial 
or backwoods type, in which places gentleman-farmering 
certainly would not pay. 





[*,* We are reluctantly compelled, by the pressure on our 
space, to postpone all our Letters till next week.] 








POETRY. 


——=——— 
A GREY PARROT. 


HE sits behind his cloister bars 

As grave as Solon : 

He looks, like Kepler, at the stars : 

He’s one of those who never speak 

Until they’ve stopped to think; his beak 
A semicolon. 


In him all lighter thoughts are sunk ; 
His cares are higher. 

He lives as doth a tonsured monk ; 
He merely eats to praise the Lord, 
Like some Franciscan of the cord, 
Or poor Grey Friar. 


No fldneur he, or vain quidnune, 
Or idle tattler ; 

Learned and critical as Brunck, 
He'll chew a metaphysic stalk 
In silence—an he liked he’d talk 
As well as Littler. 


His eyes are like the palmers’ beads 
With which, in Latin, 

They told their prayers and pious creeds, 
Their “ Pater ” and “ Magnificat,” 

Their “ Aves,” “ Credos,” and all that, 
At eve and matin. 





EL 
He envieth not the bold game-cock 
With all his harem : 
He shunneth all the sex en bloc 
(They turn the mind from prayer). As fits 
A holy hermit, so he sits 
A censor morum. 


WILLIAM Hottoway, B.A. (Oxon). 








BOOKS. 


———_—_p——_. 
MR. LECKY’S NEW VOLUMES.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. |] 


Ir is in the eighth volume that Mr. Lecky’s impartiality is 
most conspicuously displayed. The history of the Rebellion 
of 1798 is the very battle-field of Irish partisans. Most of 
them will hardly admit that their side could be in the wrong, 
even in an incidental case; and with all, the tendency to 
palliate or exaggerate almost blinds them to the facts. Myr. 
Lecky preserves a coldly judicial temper, relating calmly the 
atrocities committed upon both sides, and in each case stating 
fully the reasons by which the offenders justified themselves 
Upon the whole, however, he is scarcely hard enough upon 
the regular troops, whose outrages were in most cases breaches 
of discipline as well as crimes, the orders against them being 
peremptory; and he accepts too readily the idea that the 
orders to disarm the country, which were the cause of 
the villainies committed on the Royalist side, were neces- 
sary. Why were they necessary? We should say they 
were absolutely foolish. The worst policy a regular and 
strong Government, face to face with a disaffected popula- 
tion, can pursue, is to attempt to disarm it. Armed 
insurgents always concentrate, always elect leaders, always 
think, in reliance on their armed numbers, that they can fight 
a battle; and their inevitable defeat in the field suppresses the 
rebellion without cruelty, and without the establishment of 
any reign of terror. The effect of a lost “battle” is pro- 
digious, perhaps tenfold the effect of any measure of repression. 
The disregard of this rule by the Irish Government did not 
prevent the Rebellion, but only scattered it, while it utterly 
demoralised the troops, who cowld not disarm whole counties 
without dispersing themselves in minute squads, often without 
officers, and with orders to pay domiciliary visits, which, unless 
they created terror, produced no surrender of arms. The con- 
sequences would be terrible even now, and a hundred years ago, 
when common soldiers were, for the most part, ruffians kept in 
order by the lash, they were simply frightful. The soldiers 
were just as cruel as the rebels, and far more insolent; and 
crimes were committed of which one can only say that amidst 
a people who keep their traditions, they explain, though they 
do not justify, the abiding horror of the English name. We 
need not go through the sickening story, but we must give 
two instances, one on each side, which show what the character 
of the Civil War really was :-—= 

“The battle of New Ross was still raging, when a scene of 
horror was enacted at Scullabogue barn, which has left an in- 
delible mark on Irish history. The rebels had in the last few 
days collected many prisoners, and though some are said to have 
been put to death, the great majority were kept under guard near 
the foot of Carrickbyrne mountain, where the camp had lately 
been, in a lonely and abandoned country house called Scullabogue 
and in the adjoining barn. The number of the prisoners is stated 
in the Protestant accounts to have been two hundred and twenty- 
four, though the Catholic historians have tried to reduce it to 
eighty or a hundred. They were left under the guard of three 
hundred rebels. The accounts of what happened are not quite 
consistent in their details, but it appears that in an early stage 
of the battle a party of runaways from the camp reached Sculla- 
bogue, declaring that the rebel army at New Ross was cut off; 
that the troops were shooting all prisoners, and butchering all the 
Catholics who fell into their hands; that orders had been issued 
that the prisoners at Scullabogue should be at once slaughtered ; 
and that a priest had given peremptory instructions to that effect. 
The leader of the rebel guard is said to have at first hesitated 
and resisted, but his followers soon began the work of blood. 
Thirty-seven who were confined in the house were dragged out, 
and shot or piked before the hall door. The fate of those who 
were in the barn was more terrible. The rebels surrounded it and 
set it on fire, thrusting back those who attempted to escape, with 
their pikes, into the flames. Three only by some strange fortune: 
escaped. It is said that one hundred and eighty-four persons 
perished in the barn by fire or suffocation, and that twenty of them 
were women and children. The immense majority were Protestants, 
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ere ten or fifteen Catholics among them. Some of 
these appear to have been wives of North Cork Militia men, and 
some others, Catholic servants who had refused to quit their 
Protestant masters.” 

The rebel massacre on Wexford Bridge, when the very horses 
refused to step on the bridge because it was so slippery with 
English blood, was almost worse, but neither really surpassed 
the scene at Enniscorthy, as related even by the calm Loyalist 
historian, Gordon :— 

«Enniscorthy was at the same time taken, after some fighting 
in the streets. ‘The troops, as usual, gave no quarter, and the 
historians in sympathy with the rebellion declare that the massacre 
extended to the wounded, to many who were only suspected of 
disaffection, and even to some loyalists who had been prisoners of 
the rebels. A Hessian regiment which had lately come over, was 
lly noticed for its indiscriminate ferocity. Many houses 


especia’ r 
pt set on fire, and among others one which was employed by 


the rebels as their hospital. It was consumed, and all who were 
in it perished. ‘The number of the victims was at least fourteen, 
and one writer places it as high as seventy. The rebel historians 
describe this act as not less deliberate than the burning of the 
barn of Scullabogue. Gordon learnt, on what appeared to him 
good authority, ‘that the burning was accidental; the bedclothes 
being set on fire by the wadding of the soldiers’ guns, who were shooting 
the patients in their beds.” 

The Rebellion as a political movement was never very 
formidable. The rebels fought bravely, but were defeated by 
the soldiers, often in spite of great disparities of force, and 
Dublin never was for a moment beyond control. If the 
French had landed an army, the reconquest of Ireland 
would have been serious work, but they only sent fifteen 
hundred men, who accomplished nothing, and were finally 
compelled to surrender at discretion. The real danger was 
a social one, not the loss of Ireland, but the extirpation of the 
upper class, who were hated with a virulence which extended 
even to rebel leaders when they happened to be educated men. 
That strong tendency to Jacobinism which marks Irish dis- 
affection even now, marked it more strongly then, and was 
much more often a cause of a sort of fanatic fury. Mr. Lecky 
thinks, probably with justice, that latterly a religious hatred 
entered into the struggle, as was inevitable when the 
caste line and the religious line of demarcation so nearly 
coincided; but it is certain that from first to last the 
Quakers were usually spared, that the Catholic soldiery 
were as brutal as the Protestants, and that the rebel 
atrocities were fewest in the most Catholic province, 
Connaught, which had also been the scene of the fewest 
Loyalist outrages. The revolt was much more of a jacquerie 
than a true revolt, though no doubt its character was modified 
according to the circumstances of each district, just as 
repression was modified by the character of every separate 
regiment, some of them keeping their hands absolutely un- 
stained by crime, while others resembled Alva’s troops in the 
Low Countries, or Tilly’s after a storm. 

The revolt forced on and facilitated the Union, which had 
been secretly recommended by successive Viceroys, the Duke 
of Portland even doubting, when legislative independence was 
conceded, whether, if the Union was impossible, it would 
not be better to let Ireland go; and so early as 1792 had been 
favoured by Pitt; but the whole feeling of the country, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, was till 1798 so steadily 
against it, that for years it was never publicly mentioned by 
any man of standing. The Rebellion, however, shook the 
propertied class ; the Catholic Church, alarmed by the growing 
irreligion, took the same side; and in June, 1798, Pitt asked 
Lord Auckland’s assistance in carrying out the scheme. In 
October of the same year, he appears to have been con- 
vinced by Lord Clare that the measure was inevitable, if 
any connection between the islands were to continue; and in 
November, confidential communications were opened with 
leading Irishmen. We all know the result, and few who read Mr. 
Lecky’s narrative will doubt as to the means by which that 
result was attained. There were three powers in Ireland to be 
won over, the Protestants, the Catholics, and the Parliament; 
and they were all won. The Protestants of Ulster were 
promised free-trade with England, which was indispensable 
to them, and which in the end made them rich, and a new 
Tithe Law; and as the wave of Republican feeling had 
died away, they, though sullen and irritated by the loss of 
nationality, consented to the sacrifice. The Catholic masses 
were not favourable to the project, but they were fairly 
acquiescent, for they were promised Emancipation, they were 
more occupied about their poverty than about politics, and 
they were entirely abandoned on this subject by the Church 
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which usually led them:—* The Catholic Bishops appear to 
have been unanimous in favour of the Union, and in the 
recess of 1799 they exerted themselves strenuously, per- 
sistently, and on the whole successfully, in supporting it. In 
July the Catholic Archbishop of Cashel wrote to Archbishop 
Troy, expressing his decided good wishes for the measure, and 
promising to exert his influence ‘ discreetly ’ in the counties of 
Tipperary and Waterford, to procure the signatures of re- 
spectable Catholics to an address in its favour. He complained, 
however, that the Bishops had little political influence over 
this class, and feared that if he took a too prominent action, 
it might rather injure than serve the cause. In the course 
of the summer, Lord Cornwallis received strong declara- 
tions in favour of the Union from bodies of Catholics, in 
both Waterford and Kilkenny, and he wrote that, ‘as the 
clergy of that Church, particularly the superiors, countenance 
the measure, it is likely to extend itself.” Many Catholics 
in different localities, and especially in Dublin, were violently 
opposed to the Union; but the majority were, as we have 
said, acquiescent, and a good many were delighted with the 
prospect of seeing the Orange faction reduced to insignificance. 
There remained the Parliament, and this, to speak plainly, was 
bought. It had always been a packed Parliament, a majority 
of Members being returned by a few families and “con- 
nections;” and these, when unfavourable, were won over by 
sheer bribes. A million and a quarter sterling was paid 
openly for the seats supposed to be “close,” the usual 
rate being £15,000 a seat; and for the rest, the borough- 
mongers received sixteen English peerages, twenty-eight Irish 
peerages, and sixteen Representative seats in the English 
House of Lords, the Representative Peers being in the 
first instance nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord 
Cornwallis, who in his letters to London expressed his 
detestation of the system of corruption, but maintained that 
there was no other way. Countless places were also dis- 
tributed among Members who were opposed to the Union, but 
who resigned in order to make way for Unionists, the code of 
honour in Ireland not allowing them to keep their seats, 
yet vote against their patrons; and, finally, whenever an 
important Member resisted, he and his relatives were deprived 
of all State emolument. In some cases, it would seem, 
promises of bribes were broken :—“ In one of his last letters, 
written just before leaving Ireland, Cornwallis sent to England 
a list of fifty promises of places, pensions, legal appointments, 
and promotions in the peerage which he had formally made on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government, acting by the direction 
and authority of the Ministers in England, but which, never- 
theless, were still unfulfilled. With a single exception, they 
seem all to have been made for the purpose of carrying the 
Union. In the list of names, there are thirty-five Members 
of the House of Commons who had voted for it, and 
three of the pensions which had not been promised by 
name to Members of Parliament would actually have been 
received by them. Some of these acknowledged promises 
remained unfulfilled up to the change of Government in 
1806, and were then repudiated by the new Ministers.” 
The records of corruption were for the most part destroyed; 
but of its prevalence, even in the form of direct gifts of cash, 
Mr. Lecky, who remains a determined Unionist, entertains no 
doubt, nor, we imagine, does any other sensible man. A 
majority thus secured for the principle, the details were more 
easily settled, and in the last serious division, June 6th, 1801, 
the Government was supported by a majority of 135 to 77. 
The Union was carried, and bad as the means adopted were, 
there can be no doubt that for ninety years it has on the whole, 
and with some serious drawbacks, been a benefit to Ireland. 


The remainder of the volume Mr. Lecky devotes principally 
to an examination of the betrayal of the Irish Catholics as to 
Emancipation. Upon this question Mr. Lecky’s judgment is 
decidedly, and, as we think, even harshly, hostile to Pitt. He 
believes that, had Pitt chosen, he could have kept his word, 
and that he failed to keep it in order to retain power. We 
differ in the degree of condemnation. That Pitt failed to 
keep his promise, is, we agree, certain; and it is certain also 
that he did not exert himself to keep it, as, had he been 
quite sincere, he might have done. But we are not as 
sure as Mr. Lecky is of his power. The body of the 
English people were, and remained for fifty years, wholly 
opposed to the project, which, had Parliament been free, could 
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of feeling which now allows Catholic Members to sit for 
English boroughs. Pitt, as we believe, knew this, and knew 
also that, with the King against him, he had only the people 
upon whom to rely for ultimate support. They would have 
failed him on this question, and he therefore, believing himself 
to be necessary to Europe and the world, gave way. The 
transaction was not creditable to his reputation as a de- 
termined statesman ; but the offence lay rather in the promise 
than in its non-performance. On the effects of that non- 
performance we are, we need hardly say, at one with Mr. 
Lecky. The moral influence of the Union was entirely 
spoiled, and from that day to this no statesman has ventured 
to place the Union on an unassailable basis by taking a defi- 
nite plébiscite in Ireland upon the measure. We do not be- 
lieve, of course, that if Emancipation had been granted at once, 
all would have been well, for the undying jar between English- 
men and Irishmen is kept up by causes deeper than religious 
differences, or even than the effects of injustice; but one 
powerful element of mutual suspicion might have been 
removed, and the Catholic priesthood might have regained 
their natural position as a highly conservative force. 

We part with Mr. Lecky with a feeling that we have gained 
from his book both in knowledge and in comprehension of 
Treland, but with a deeper sense that there is something 
working in the politics of the island which can only be described 
in the rather foolish words that she is the sport of a perverse, 
and above all things an aimless Destiny. 





IN WORDSWORTH’S FOOTSTEPS.* 


THESE papers, rescued from some of the less prominent 
periodicals, make a pleasant volume, though their connection 
with Wordsworth is sometimes a rather slender thread. It is 
a thread on which Mr. Malleson has contrived to hang some 
charming landscape-pictures ; but the devout Wordsworthian 
may not unnaturally resent the frequent relegation of his 
master to a somewhat dim and distant background, in which 
the figure of the poet is like the figure of Charles II. in David 
Cox’s signboard. You had to look carefully for Charles 
among the oak-leaves—which was quite as it ought to be—and 
you have often got to look very carefully indeed for Words- 
worth in Mr. Malleson’s “ Wordsworth Studies,” which is not 
quite as it ought to be. Thus, in one chapter we find con- 
siderable space occupied by an eloquent eulogium upon the 
late Lord Frederick Cavendish. With everything that Mr. 
Malleson says about that honoured martyr we heartily agree ; 
but the relation of the deceased nobleman to Wordsworth may 
at first sigbt appear slightly obscure, not to say circuitous. 
It may, however, be briefly indicated thus: the Duke of 
Devonshire owns Bolton Hall; Bolton Hall is situated on the 
banks of the Wharfe; and the neighbourhood of that river 
is the scene of “The White Doe of Rylstone,” a poem in 
which Wordsworth handles rather clumsily the metrical vehicle 
previously popularised by Scott, and by Scott borrowed from 
its one perfect master, Coleridge. As to the charms of 
Wharfedale itself, we share to the full Mr. Malleson’s enthu- 
siasm; but their strictly Wordsworthian interest may easily 
be exaggerated. Poems like “The Force of Prayer” and the 
story of “The White Doe” are perhaps hardly in themselves 
sufficient cause for associating their author very closely with 
the locality described, a locality of which his own knowledge 
was at least comparatively casual. Had he been as intimate 
with the Wharfe as with the Stock or Pelter Beck, would he 
have written this stanza P— 
“The Boy is in the arms of Wharfe, 
And strangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse.” 

It is asserted—with what truth we cannot from personal 
observation say, but we were assured of the fact by an old 
native of that particular part of the dale—that a body 
drowned at the Strid does not rise at all, but is carried into 
one of the unexplored whirlpools in the mysterious depths of 
the rock-caverns which undermine both banks of the stream 
thereabouts, and is in all likelihood never seen again. Had 
Wordsworth heard of this, his attention could hardly have 
failed to be fascinated, and his imagination stimulated, by the 
impressively strange and weird horribleness of such a fate. 





* Holiday Studies of Wordsworth, By the Rev. F. A, Malleson, M.A, ‘ London : 
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Mr. Malleson’s archeological notes of Wharfedale are: 
picturesque, though he perhaps relies rather more implicit] 
on Whitaker’s Craven than is always safe. To our nia 
quite the most charming portion of his book is the chapter 
about the Duddon, notwithstanding that the discursivenesg, 
which he permits himself is about as apparent here as any- 
where,—not the least interesting portions of the paper being 
those treating of just that lower reach of the Duddon with, 
which Wordsworth’s sonnets have nothing to do. Higher up 
stream, however, the air is full of Wordsworthian echoes, and 
at Seathwaite Mr. Malleson himself has in years past talked 
with those who could still remember the Rev. Robert Walker, 
“Wonderful Walker :”— 


“A pastor such as Chaucer’s verse portrays, 
Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew, 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise.” 


We take the liberty of slightly condensing Mr. Malleson’s. 
account of this worthy, from which, however, we are loth to 
omit any characteristic detail :— 

“When he accepted (in 1735) the living of Seathwaite, £5 a, 

year, a cottage, and an acre of glebe, with £40 by his excellent 
wife, were all he had to live upon He brought up a 
family of eleven children, educated them wholly himself, with his 
child-parishioners, in the humble little chapel, sitting within the 
altar-rails, and using the communion-table as his desk. While he 
taught he was spinning at his wheel He made no charge 
for teaching, and only received occasionally grateful and sub- 
stantial acknowledgments from his parishioners. He did all their 
legal work, such as making wills, drawing up leases, agreements, 
and so forth. He performed all kinds of husbandry, including 
sheep-shearing, cutting and drying peat receiving in 
recompense, perhaps, a quarter of a sheep or a fleece in a year 
—perhaps less The ‘High-enders’ from Troutal or 
Cockley Beck always came to church whenever it was pos- 
sible and for all those distant wayfarers he always 
had basins of broth prepared, and took no pay..... 
Those were pre-teetotal days, and he lost neither dignity 
nor character by brewing a pure light ale, which he gave in 
strict moderation for a small payment to wayfarers passing up 
or down that long and lonely valley, on a stone seat on the other 
side of the road before the parsonage, adding bread and cheese 
free of charge He always wore a long blue gown made 
of wool spun by his own hand, and confined round the waist with 
a leathern strap. Wooden clogs he wore, as a matter of course. 
All the large and accumulating store of family linen was of their 
own spinning, the stray tufts of wool being constantly picked 
off the brambles and hedges, wherever they found them, to be 
carded and spun.” 
At his death, Walker was able to leave his children £2,000, 
the savings of a long life of toil and thrift. “It is remark- 
able,” says Mr. Malleson, “that he was never known as ‘ The 
Wonderful’ in his lifetime, nor for long after, until Canon 
Parkinson seems to have invented or discovered the epithet.” 
For our own part, we incline to think it would have been still 
more remarkable if Walker had been known by such an 
appellation during his lifetime, for nothing could be less 
characteristic of the true Cumberland dalesman, with his 
almost morbid dread of exaggeration and avoidance of superla- 
tives, than a disposition to bestow extravagantly admiring. 
epithets upon even the most exalted virtue. Walker’s really 
grand merits would be taken very much as matters of course 
by the sturdily uneffusive folk amongst whom he preached 
and taught and laboured, and he himself would never dream. 
that there could be any occasion for “wonder” in his own 
simple devotion to duty and unweariable love of work. 


Mr. Malleson somewhat curiously attributes Wordsworth’s 
inaccuracy in speaking of the Plain of Dunnerdale, “ where of 
plane country there is none whatever,” to the poet’s “customary 
bold defiance of the realistic school.” We do not commonly 
associate the idea of such “ defiance” with Wordsworth, but. 
this correction of the poet’s topography may be taken as. 
authoritative, seeing that the region in question is part of 
Mr. Malleson’s own parish. In this matter, he is no doubt 
as right as he is certainly wrong in saying that Words- 
worth’s religious faith was never at any time “in danger 
of being loosed from its moorings.” We know quite well 
that at one period of his early life his faith was distinctly 
in such danger, and that his sister’s influence operated. 
powerfully in rescuing him from an unmistakable, though 
temporary, lapse into very well-defined scepticism. We do 
not always find Mr. Malleson accurate in his citations from 
Wordsworth, and it is hard to forgive him for misquoting, 
most ruinously, one of the poet’s supremely famous lines. 
One might suppose that it would be no easy matter, in quoting 
a solitary line of verse, to commit four several and distinct: 
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errors, without utterly masking the identity of the original 
text; yet Mr. Malleson achieves this feat in transforming— 
“The light that never was, on sea or land,” 
ET The light that never shone o’er land or sea.” 
(We are counting as one error the infidelity to Wordsworth’s 
aunctuation.) Misquotation is a very widespread literary sin, as 
every minutely careful reader of poetry knows, to his frequent 
irritation ; but we think this is about the worst instance of it 
that has ever come under our notice,—utterly abolishing and 
destroying, as it does, the whole magic of the phrases which 
it so perversely misrepresents. Wordsworth’s fondness for 
eliminating all suggestion of what is merely accidental or 
relative by means of a peculiarly abstract and unqualified use 
of the verb to be, as in— 
“Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired,” 


“The sleep that is amongst the lonely hills,” 
is well known; and we even find him altering— 
“The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea,” 


or in 


“The gentleness of heaven is on the sea.” 
Of this peculiarity (verging at times upon mannerism), “the 
light that never was” is the most memorable and splendid 
instance. But the glamour of the line is focussed in that 
mysterious never was, and it is a case in which the difference 
between one simple monosyllable and another, is emphatically 
the difference between the highest sublimity and the flattest 
commonplace. 


Mr. Malleson is elsewhere not guiltless of slight verbal 
inaccuracies ; but these are minor matters, in no way impairing 
the real value of a book which, though it makes no very solid 
addition to expressly Wordsworthian lore, is attractive both 
for its wholesome enthusiasm, and for the spirit of kindly and 
broad humanity which is felt in every page. 


ARE ACQUIRED POWERS TRANSMITTED TO 
DESCENDANTS ?* 
Tuts is an interesting little book, rather baldly written, and 
not made nearly so interesting as it might have been, had Mr. 
Ball discussed more fully the mental transmission or non- 
transmission of highly improved faculties, a subject on which 
he contents himself with general references to Mr. Francis 
Galton. Mr. Ball’s position is that only those variations of 
physique and character which are born with a man are 
transmitted to his descendants, and that the increment which 
he gains by careful use and practice is not so transmitted. 
To take an illustration, he would hold that an athlete, so far 
as he is gifted originally with any special alertness for the 
use of his limbs and with any special muscular provisions, will 
in all probability transmit those capacities to one or more 
of his descendants, but that even a Blondin will not 
transmit more capacity of this kind to the descendants 
of his maturest years, than he would to the descendants 
of his early youth; that the simple and compound interest, as 
it were, which he gains by practice and habit dies with him, 
and is not transmissible to his posterity ; and so, too, of course, 
that the oratorical or histrionic faculty, or any other faculty, 
so far as it is an inheritance from parents, is liable to be 
transmitted to descendants, but so far as it arises from 
cultivation and constant use and polishing, is not so trans- 
missible. This is the view of Weismann and of several 
considerable modern physiologists, and at first sight it seems 
to be a somewhat paradoxical view; for how, it will be asked, 
do races of men become civilised at all, if none of the acquired 
civility of their lives under good civil rule is transmitted to 
their offspring ? In that case, it will be said, there would 
be no reason why a race which had been under civilising 
influence for two thousand years should not produce children 
as full of savage instincts as cannibals or Australian 
natives. But this is evidently a gross misreading of the 
view. It is not held that the habits and customs of 
civilised races produce no effect on the type of those who 
survive, but only that they produce no effect on it by direct 
inheritance. They do produce a great effect on it by rendering 
those born with larger brain-power, and less of animal ferocity, 
more likely to prosper than those who are born with smaller 
brain-power and more of animal ferocity. Amongst Greeks, for 
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instance, of the earliest period of Greece, there must have beer 
far better prospects for a man of founding a family that would 
last and prosper, if he had quickness of mind, imagination, 
address, vision, geniality, and considerable power of expres- 
sion, than there would have been if he had been born with 
nothing but strong limbs and hot passions. It is not main- 
tained that the acquired intellectual and moral culture of a 
race does not tend to survive, but only that it does not tend 
to survive through direct inheritance, but rather by imposing 
the conditions which render men born with these higher quali- 
ties in consequence of the happy combination of the qualities 
of their parents, more likely to survive, and those born without 
these intellectual and moral aptitudes, more likely to die out. 
Of course, if it is easy to imagine one savage born with a 
larger power of thought and self-control than another, with- 
out the inheritance of any acquired habit, it is easy to imagine 
that the same variations might take place age after age, the 
acquired habits of a civilised society only tending to promote 
the preservation and multiplication of those who inherit such 
qualities, even though that which special individuals have 
acquired be not transmitted to their descendants. Mr. Ball 
puts his case very well when he discusses the tameness of 
domesticated rabbits, in reply to Darwin’s view,—indeed, we 
think that he puts his case better in that section of his little 
book than he puts it anywhere else :— 


“ Darwin holds that in some cases selection alone has modified 
the instincts and dispositions of domesticated animals, but that in 
most cases selection and the inheritance of acquired habits have 
concurred in effecting the change. ‘On the other hand,’ he says, 
‘habit alone in some cases has sufficed; hardly any animal is more 
difficult to tame than the young of the wild rabbit; scarcely any 
animal is tamer than the young of the tame rabbit; but I can 
hardly suppose that domestic rabbits have often been selected for 
tameness alone; so that we must attribute at least the greater 
part of the inherited change from extreme wildness to extreme 
tameness to habit and long-continued close confinement.’ But 
there are strong, and to me irresistible, arguments to the contrary. 
I think that the following considerations will show that the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the change must be attributed to selection 
rather than to the direct inheritance of acquired habit. (1.) For 
a period which may cover thousands of generations, there has been 
an entire cessation of the natural selection which maintains the 
wildness (or excessive fear, caution, activity, &c.) so indispensably 
essential for preserving defenceless wild rabbits of all ages from 
the many enemies that prey upon them. (2.) During this same 
extensive period of time man has usually killed off the wildest 
and bred from the tamest and most manageable. Tosome extent 
he has done this consciously. ‘It is very conducive to successful 
breeding to keep only such as are quiet and tractable,’ says an 
authority on rabbits, and he enjoins the selection of the hand- 
somest and best-tempered does to serve as breeders. ‘To a still 
greater extent man has favoured tameness unconsciously and 
indirectly. He has systematically selected the largest and most 
prolific animals, and has thus doubled the size and the fertility of 
the domestic rabbit. In consciously selecting the largest and 
most flourishing individuals and the best and most prolific 
mothers, he must have unconsciously selected those rabbits whose 
relative tameness or placidity of disposition rendered it possible 
for them to flourish and to produce and rear large and thriving 
families, instead of fretting and pining as the wilder captives 
would do. When we consider how exceedingly delicate and easily 
disturbed yet all-important a function is that of maternity in the 
continually breeding rabbit, we see that the tamest and the least 
terrified would be the most successful mothers, and so would con- 
tinually be selected, although man cared nothing for the tame- 
ness in itself. The tamest mothers would also be less liable to 
neglect or devour their offspring, as rabbits commonly do when 
their young are handled too soon, or even when merely frightened 
by mice, &c., or disturbed by changed surroundings. (3.) We 
must remember the extraordinary fecundity of the rabbit and the 
excessive amount of elimination that consequently takes place 
either naturally or artificially. Where nature preserved only the 
wildest, man has preserved the tamest. If there is any truth in 
the Darwinian theory, this thorough and long-continued reversal 
of the selective process must have had a powerful effect. Why 
should it not be amply sufficient to account for the tameness and 
mental degeneracy of the rabbit without the aid of a factor which. 
can readily be shown to be far weaker in its normal action than 
either natural or artificial selection ? Why may not the tameness 
of the rabbit be transferred to the group of cases in which Darwin 
holds that ‘habit has done nothing,’ and selection has done all ? 
(4.) If use-inheritance has tamed the rabbit, why are the bucks 
still so mischievous and unruly ? Why is the Angora breed the 
only one in which the males show no desire to destroy the young ? 
Why, too, should use-inheritance be so much more powerful in 
the rabbit than with other animals which are far more easily 
tamed in the first instance? Wild young rabbits when domesti- 
cated ‘remain unconquerably wild,’ and, although they may be 
kept alive, they pine and ‘rarely come to any good.’ Yet the 
animal which acquires least tameness—or apparently, indeed, none 
at all—inherits most! It appears, in fact, to inherit that which 
it cannot acquire—a circumstance which indicates the selection of 
spontaneous variations rather than the inheritance of changed 
habits. Such variations occasionally occur in animals in a marked 
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degree. Of a litter of wolf-cubs, all brought up in the same way, 
*one became tame and gentile like a dog, while the others pre- 
served their natural savagery.’ Is it not probable that permanent 
domestication was rendered possible by the inevitable selection of 
spontaneous variations in this direction? The excessive tameness, 
too, of the young rabbit, while easily explicable as a result of 
unconscious selection, is not easily explained as a result of 
acquired habit. No particular care is taken to tame or teach or 
domesticate rabbits. They are bred for food, or for profit or 
appearance, and they are left to themselves most of their time. 
As Sir J. Sebright notices with some surprise, the domestic rabbit 
‘is not often visited, and seldom handled, and yet it is always 
tame.’ ” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Ball shows that the evidence for the trans- 
mission of acquired and uninherited faculty is very weak and 
uncertain, and he even maintains that if the inheritance 
of acquired powers were common, men would soon become 
very top-heavy creatures, the rope-dancer’s children being 
mostly born rope-dancers, the pleader’s children mostly born 
pleaders, and so forth, until we had got a system of caste so 
intolerably close-welded, that the human race would hardly 
be a single race at all. 

The present reviewer is not competent to estimate the 
exact value of Mr. Platt Ball’s argument as disproving the 
inheritance of the acquired as distinct from the inherited 
element in human power. But undoubtedly Mr. Ball does 
show that the argument for such an inheritance is very much 
weaker than it is ordinarily supposed to be, and that there is 
nothing like the same probability that acquired power will be in- 
herited by some of the posterity, that there is that the inherited 
power will be transmitted. Unquestionably the most efficient 
way in which the acquired habits of society influence the next 
generation is by affecting the conditions of natural selection, 
not by direct transmission. The acquired habits and notions 
determine what kind of character shall succeed and what shall 
fail, but they are hardly ever transmitted in sufficient force to 
prove that the acquisitions of one generation are the innate 
talents of the next. 


But if this be so, the most important aspect of Mr. Platt 
Ball’s little book is its bearing,—which he passes over,— 
on the philosophy which asserts that the innate ideas, as 
they used to be called,—the innate forms of thought and 
feeling, as we should prefer to call them,—are the mere 
gradual deposits of thousands of generations of habitual 
association. This is, as is well known, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
explanation of necessary truths, whether mathematical or 
moral; he thinks them the mere growth of habitual experi- 
ence, and would suppose, we imagine, that if we could in- 
terrogate our ancestors of four thousand or ten thousand 
years ago, we should find that their conceptions of what we 
now call “necessary ” truth were by no means necessary, but 
were only beginning to impress men as probable, and more or 
less plausible. If, however, each generation derives directly 
from its predecessor only what that predecessor had derived, 
plus the fresh bias towards intellectual and moral views of life, 
which each generation in its turn expresses by favouring the 
more cultivated, and depressing the more animal type of 
character, Mr. Spencer’s explanation of necessary truth as the 
gradually accumulated experience of thousands and thousands 
of years of steady association, vanishes at once. For the 
contrast remains as marked as ever between the teaching of 
uniform experience which we can nevertheless easily suppose 
different, like the uniform succession of sunrise and sunset, and 
the necessary truths which we cannot even suppose altered, 
such as that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, or that 
two sides of a triangle are together greater than the third. 
Hence we are left with as powerful an argument against the 
piecemeal evolution of mathematical and logical and moral 
truth, as we had before the Spencerian psychology was given 
to the world. 





PROFESSOR FRASER’S “LOCKE.”* 
Tue worth of John Locke’s work as a thinker is not to be 
estimated by his philosophy taken in itself, or in the results at 
which it arrives. These are in many respects unsatisfactory. 
The greater part of the fourth book of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, in which he comes to the question of man’s 
actual knowledge, is in many ways an implicit refutation of 
other portions of the work, in which he deals with the origin of 
ideas and the first principles of knowledge. Most of the fourth 


* Locke, By Archibald Campbell Fraser. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood 
and Sons, 1890, 








book won the cordial appreciation of Reid. The earlier books 
developed into the sensationism of his great opponent Hume 
They treat of the mind as a tabula rasa, denounce “innate 
ideas,” vindicate Aristotle’s saying, Nihil in intellecty quod 
non prius in sensu. The fourth brings in intuitions of the 
mind which, if not innate actually, are hard to account 
for, unless they are innate potentially, and suggests a modus 
operandi of the “inner sense” which goes far to vindicate 
the rational character ascribed to it by Dugald Stewart, or 
even to reconcile it with Leibnitz’s celebrated criticism of 
the saying quoted above, that it needs the addition—nisi 
intellectus ipse. As a complete and fully elaborated philo- 
sophy, Locke’s was a failure. That he was the parent of 
Hume and Berkeley, while he won in fundamental questions 
the assent of Reid and Stewart; that his meaning as in. 
terpreted by Condillac and Cousin is in essential points 
opposed to the interpretation of so able and careful a student 
of his writings as the author of the book before us,—thege 
facts are accounted for by the incompleteness with which 
he had developed his scheme, by the inconsistency between 
the first principles which he had adopted in protest against 
exaggerations of the innate knowledge of the human mind, 
and the results to which common-sense led him, which 
required for their theoretic vindication much of the a priori 
philosophy which he had too summarily discarded. 

Viewed, on the other hand, as a power in philosophy rather 
than as a complete system, by its place in the “ dynamics” 
of thought rather than in its “statics,” as a turning-point 
in the history of psychology and metaphysics, as a means of 
modifying and even rudely destroying much that had become 
artificial in current philosophical teaching, bringing it back 
to careful and sober contact with reality, roughly cross. 
questioning and unsparingly criticising all that was unreal 
or merely academical, suggesting fruitful lines of inquiry, and 
effectually checking those which were sterile,—viewed in this 
light, Locke’s philosophy must ever rank very high among the 
landmarks of English,and even European thought. It was 
Locke’s sturdy English common-sense which first dethroned 
the scholastic exaggerations of Aristotle from their undis- 
puted sway in Oxford. The unsupported pretensions of 
authority and unlimited assumption which were ruining 
metaphysics were effectually checked by his searching criti- 
cism. He had an important share in communicating to 
English thought the influence of Descartes, refracted, indeed, 
considerably through the medium of his own mind, and with 
a direction consciously modified in process of refraction, but 
still in much of its spirit and tendency unchanged. The re- 
calling philosophy from arbitrary assumption to the scrutiny 
of self, and of the knowing power of the individual, was as much 
the starting-point of Locke as of the great Frenchman. Dubito, 
ergo sum, is almost word for word Locke’s justification for 
belief in his own existence. Bacon, again, had his share in 
the new method. The candid and dispassionate observation 
of facts which Locke learnt from the Novum Organum, he 
transferred to the field of psychology. Both Descartes and 
Bacon, indeed, he criticised; but to both he was signally 
indebted. And while contemporary and past systems had 
their effect, by assimulation and reaction, Locke was also, in 
a very real sense, the parent of the future; and it is only 
by realising how much he touched on which has since become 
essential to the best philosophical thought, that the measure 
of his work can be taken. To scrutinise closely the knowing 
power of man as the first step in true philosophy, is rightly 
set down as the great thought of the greatest of German 
metaphysicians; but there can be no question that the idea 
had been at the root of Locke’s Essay. The same great 
metaphysician was, as we remember, first “aroused from his 
dogmatic slumbers” by Hume’s writings; but it was Locke’s 
theory of the origin of ideas which set Hume in motion. 
And if Locke, writing before Hume had shown the true 
nature of the sensationist philosophy, failed to see the 
necessity of the a priori elements of knowledge, it is at least 
interesting to find Kant’s three Ideas of Reason anticipated 
in Locke’s three “ontological certainties,’—God, the world, 
and the soul. 

And while the a priori philosophy in its idealistic form thus 
owes its acknowledgments to him, it is scarcely necessary to 
remind ourselves that his name is most commonly connected 
with the “association ” philosophy, and the idealism of Berkeley 
and his successors. The chain of thought which is roughly 
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indicated by uniting the names of Berkeley, Hume, Hartley 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill, depends upon Locke’s theory 
of ideas as its first link. And yet it was of Locke that 
Reid, the protagonist of idealism, said: “Mr. Locke has 
pointed out the extent and limits of human knowledge 
...++. With more accuracy than any philosopher had 
done before.” And if some readers are tempted to think 
that the fact that so many opposing schools testify to 
the value of his philosophy is a proof of its inconsistency, 
the present writer is more inclined to view it as a re- 
minder that nearly all schools of thought are formed by the 
exaggeration of the limits of a real truth; and that Locke, 
though imperfectly developing and reconciling his own views, 
had that perfect candour and sobriety which enabled him 
to see elements of truth in all those lines of speculation which 
later on, instead of developing in mutual interdependence and 
reciprocal modification each of each, branched off, each in its 
own direction and on its own account, from the point at 
which it could claim to be a real and practical half-truth, to 
a distance at which the fact that it had never been more than 
a half-truth became absurdly evident. Brown’s saying that 
Reid and Hume differed mainly in that what one whispered 
the other shouted, has ever seemed to us true; and Locke had 
at least the merit of saying everything in a tolerably equable 
voice, though his utterance was not as clear or complete as 
could have been desired. 


We have left ourselves little space to speak in detail of the 
admirable little book by Professor Fraser which has sug- 
gested the above observations. We will content ourselves 
with saying that it is a model of what such a work should be, 
and that readers to whom philosophical thought is congenial 
will not readily lay it down when once they have opened it. 
Both as a sketch of Locke’s history and personality, and as 
an exposition of his teaching, it leaves nothing to be desired. 
We will cite, in conclusion, a passage in which Professor 
Fraser sets forth Locke’s main design in his celebrated Essay, 
“to administer checks to empty verbal reasonings, and to a 
priori speculation that is not exemplified in particular facts.” 
In this endeavour he “sought to convict the dogmatists of 
their inability fully to realise divine or absolute knowledge of 
the actual universe, or to substitute a complete rational 
perception of truth for the presumptions of probability that 
are appropriate to man.” On this aim Professor Fraser com- 
ments as follows :— 


“The Essay is accordingly an inquiry as to whether past failures 
to reach truth may not have been due to men having ventured, 
either as uncritical traditionalists or as dogmatic rationalists, to 
place themselves, as it were, at the Divine or central point for 
viewing the universal reality; instead of seeing that human indi- 
viduality necessarily withdraws us from the centre, and keeps us 
always at the side; where much that is actual must remain out of 
our intellectual sight, and where things experienced under the 
relations of time must appear at a different angle from the time- 
less intellectual vision at the centre. His inquiry was as to what 
in point of fact could be seen from the side. Soin the Essay 
and elsewhere, he is fond of returning to the contrasts between 
the few points of full light found within our intellectual horizon ; 
the many points at which we have only the dim twilight of 
probability ; and the boundless realm of darkness which, for us, 
surrounds both,—all suggesting to his reader the moral advantage 
of habitually pondering the enigma of a human understanding 
in the discharge of its necessarily intermediate function, be- 
tween Nescience and Omniscience. It was perhaps inevitable 
that Locke,—disposed by nature, as well as by education and 
his surroundings, to see the danger of dogmatic claims to 
omniscience rather than the danger of sceptical despair,—should 
be more apt to dwell on the weakness of human under- 
standing, and the narrow limits of human experience, than 
either on the abstract constitution of Divine Universal 
Reason in which man in a manner shares, or on the facts 
which distinguish man as a moral and spiritual or super- 
natural being. Thus his own philosophy was apt to draw more 
towards the philosophical extreme of Empiricism and Nescience 
than towards the opposite extreme of transcendental Idealism 
and potential Omniscience. This was in the spirit of the 
age in which he lived, of which he was so signally the 
intellectual representative. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century the assumptions of Dogmatic Theology that had been 
supreme in the Middle Ages, and in the theological controversies 
and religious wars of the sixteenth century and after, were begin- 
ning to be subjects of criticism. Simultaneously with this, the 
astonishing growth of the sciences of observation in England 
strengthened the disposition to bring every disputed belief before 
the tribunal of the generalising understanding which judges only 
according to the physical categories of sense. Hence the philo- 
sophy natural to a representative thinker at a time when tradi- 
tional philosophy was weak, and when leading opinions were 
reacting even in excess against the pressure of the Past, was 





conservative. This explains how Locke’s chief aim was to 
expose empty verbalism, and to dissolve obstinate prejudices 
inherited from the Past, which he assailed as ‘innate ideas’ and 
‘innate principles.’ He wanted to explode verbal forms and 


dogmas which had usurped the place which was due to experience 
faithfully interpreted.” 
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Sen cae 

The King’s Book of Sports. By L. A. Govett. (Elliot Stock.)— 
This is a sufficiently interesting little volume of the antiquarian 
sort, although it may be doubted if it is necessary at this time of 
day to say so much on so essentially slight a subject. For The 
King’s Book of Sports is in reality but a Royal proclamation, issued 
first by James I. in 1618, and afterwards reissued by Charles I. in 
1633, having for its object the authorisation of certain sports on 
Sunday after evening service. Mr. Govett’s excuse, therefore, 
for printing a good deal which, moreover, is not quite unfamiliar, 
about the character of James, and about Sunday observance, is a 
rather slender one. Besides, if stories must be told of James, they 
ought to be reliable. Mr. Govett is not always accurate. Thus, 
he tells us that, “one day, brought to a solitary island on the 
coast of Fife to admire a fine view, he shouted ‘Treason!’ like a 
child till he was taken home in safety.” Here Mr. Govett makes 
out James to be much more of a coward than he really was. What 
really happened was this. Sir George Bruce of Culross, who owned 
coal-mines worked under the sea, took James to seethem. The coal- 
shaft ended in an island. When James found himself there, sur- 
rounded by water, he called out “Treason!”—an act which was 
cowardly no doubt, but which was not perhaps so very surprising 
when one recalls the Gowrie Conspiracy. Mr. Govett’s excuse for 
giving so much of a prefatory character about James is, of course, 
that it is necessary to understand his character as a preliminary to 
understanding his declaration on the subject of “‘ Sports.” This is, 
no doubt, quite true ; yet such an explanation need not have been 
so long as it is. When Mr. Govett deals with the actual “ declara- 
tion,” and treats of the political and social history of the period 
in which it was issued and reissued, he is entertaining, and even 
not a little edifying. Altogether, this will be found by many an 
eminently useful work of the “historical side-lights ” type. 


The Criton Hunt Mystery. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The ‘“‘ mystery” is, happily, nothing very 
awful. Two wealthy young ladies think that they should like to 
be wooed, if they are to be wooed, for the sake of themselves, not 
of their money. Accordingly, they disguise themselves as young 
people of moderate means. The disguise is very indifferent, for it 
must have been obvious to any one that they had a good deal more 
money than they gave out. And the place, too, was eminently 
absurd, for they take a hunting-box in the country hunted by their 
own cousin. Notwithstanding these absurdities, Mrs. R. Jocelyn 
has made a sufficiently readable story out of her subject. Itis 
very trifling, indeed, but this presumably suits the readers for 
whom it is meant. Still, one cannot help thinking of another 
young woman in fiction who disguised herself and her fortune, 
but for a very different object. The Criton Hunt Mystery shows but 
very poorly alongside of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


Cornish Feasts and Folk-Lore. By Miss M. A. Courtney. (Beare 
and Son, Penzance.)—Miss Courtney has reprinted a number of 
very interesting papers from the Folk-Lore Society Journals of 
1886-87. We cannot pretend to give any analysis or sketch of 
the contents of the volumes, so varied are these. Entertaining as 
such books are, their real value is as materials for the science of 
folk-lore. A local observer collects facts, some of them peculiar, 
some common to many other countries. The more difficult the 
task of drawing the proper inferences from what is and what is not 
shared by one locality with another, is one that has yet, in a great 
measure, to be performed. Meanwhile, such contributions as Miss 
Courtney has here given us are valuable, even indispensable. — 
Along with this book may be mentioned a new volume of the 
“‘ Camelot Series,” edited by Ernest Rhys (Walter Scott). This is 
English Fairy and other Folk Tales. Selected and edited, with an 
Introduction, by Edwin Hartland. ‘“ Human Tales,” “Sagas ” (with 
the subdivisions of ‘‘ Historical and Local,” “ Giants,” “ Fairies,” 
“Devil and other Goblins,’ “ Witchcraft,” ‘“ Ghosts”), and 
“Drolls” are the divisions of Mr. Hartland’s book. Here, too, is 
a mass of materials which might, however, have been a little more 
sifted. Some of the stories, the ghost-stories especially, are of 
very little value indeed. 

Metzerott, Shoemaker. (Cassell and Co.)—This book gives us 
a vivid picture of life among one of the foreign populations 
that have found shelter in the United States. It relates the 
history, external and internal, of a Socialist shoemaker. The 


apt to be analytic and disintegrative, more than constructive or | picture is full of interesting figures. Karl himself, the sisters 
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Price whom he befriends, the noble young Louis, and the 
Christian Sozialist clergyman, Ernest Clare, are particularly 
well studied and carefully drawn. Mr. Clare represents, we may 
venture to presume, the author’s opinions, and his view of how the 
<lergy and the working men may, to use the words of his dedica- 
tion, work and pray together for the coming of the Kingdom of 
Christ. Altogether, this is a book of no little meaning. 


Musical Groundwork. By F. J. Crowest. (F. Warne and Co.)— 
This short history of the development of musical art, while suc- 
cinct and likely to be of use to some students, is too brief and 
wanting in attraction to suit most readers. Groundwork of this 
sort is sometimes rather too stiff for digging in comfortably. 


The Author’s Manual. By Percy Russell. (Digby and Long.)— 
Failing the proverbial advice to persons intending to become 
authors, “ Don’t!” we may find something fairly useful in Mr 
Russell’s “ complete and practical guide to all branches of literary, 
work.” He divides his book into two parts, “Newspaper and 
Periodical Literature” and “ Book Literature.” On the whole, he 
is scarcely encouraging. One of the prizes of journalism is to be 
a sub-editor, and here £500 is stated as a maximum. This, too, is 
an outside sum for “fair ability and industry.” For “special 
qualifications there is the possibility of rising to an 
income of £1,000 or more.” How splendid! a possibility of getting 
what a bank manager would consider very poor! The aspirant to 
literature may certainly read Mr. Russell’s book with profit,—a 
little, one might say, if it teaches him how to set about obtaining 
his desires, and much, if it persuades him to give them up. 


The Hereafter. By James Fyfe. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 
—Mr. Fyfe discusses in this volume ‘‘Sheol, Hades, and Hell, 
the World to Come, and the Scripture Doctrine of Retribution 
according to Law.” He begins by reviewing the notions held by 
the various nations of antiquity on the subject of the future life. 
For the most part we do not pretend to follow him; and when we 
find him quoting from the Iliad,—“ Achilles exclaims: ‘What 
a wonder! all the Trojans slain by me shall again arise from the 
kingdom of the dead,’”—we must protest. What Achilles says 
is, of course, ironical. So astonished is he to see Lycaon, whom 
he had taken prisoner and sold across the sea to Lemnos, appearing 
again among the enemy, that he cries: “Good heavens! why, all 
the Trojans whom I have slain will be rising,” &c. And Mr. Fyfe 
supposes it to be a prophecy of the resurrection! After this, one 
is disposed to distrust his criticism, however highly one may esti- 
mate his diligence. When he comes to the conclusion that punish- 
ment is everlasting and the state of man after death unchange- 
able, we understand him to say that if he could believe otherwise, 
he would. Surely this is something like Alfonso the Wise, who 
thought that if he had been consulted when the universe was 
created, he would have devised a better plan than the sun going 
round the world! 


English Lands, Letters, and Kings. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is the first part of a work the 
sequel of which was lately noticed in these columns. “ From 
Celt to Tudor” is the period of which it treats. In chap. i. we 
have a brief description of “‘The Early Centuries,” of “ Celtic 
Literature,” and “The Beginning of English Learning.” This 
is followed by accounts of “ Cadmon, Beda, Canute, and Godiva, 
William the Norman, and Harold the Saxon.” In chap. ii., again, 
after sections devoted to Geoffrey of Monmouth, the King Arthur 
Legends, Early Norman Kings, we have two sketches, both the 
result of no little reading, “‘ Religious Houses,” and “ Life of a 
Demoiselle.” The next chapter describes Roger Bacon, William 
Langlands, Wicliff, and Chaucer. The last chapter, again, in 
which we have got as far as Elizabeth, tells us about Peele, Decker, 
Michael Drayton, and Ben Jonson, and winds up with a descrip- 
tion of “ The Queen’s Professor.” Mr. Mitchell writes with spirit, 
and out of a mind well stored with knowledge of his subjects. 


The Makers of Modern Italy. By J. A. R. Marriott. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This little volume contains three lectures delivered in 
the summer of last year to the University Extension students 
at Oxford. The “makers” are three,—Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi. Mr. Marriott’s highest praise is reserved for Mazzini; 
but he does full justice to the other two, nor does he neglect the 
claims to honour of a man immeasurably inferior in many ways 
to the three, Victor Emmanuel. 


Newspaper Reporting. By John Pendleton. (Elliot Stock.)—The 
first chapter, “Reporting in Olden Time,’ might have been 
retrenched with advantage. The Latin Festival was certainly not 
celebrated on March 31st (p. 9), and trisule is a ridiculous mis- 
print for insulz. When we get to Nathanael Butler and the first 
English newspaper, we find that the author is on more familiar 
ground. “The Reporter in Parliament,” “ Incidents and Tradi- 
tions of ‘The Gallery,’” “ Reporting To-Day in the House,” “A 
Gossip about Shorthand,” “‘Some Experiences and Adventures of 








Reporters,” are all worth reading. One of the latest incidents of 
the “Gallery” is the attempt of the women to get a footing there, 
For the present they are foiled; but Mr. Pendleton has no doubt 
that it is only for the present. Some of the reporting stories are 
good. Here is one that has a very strong Transatlantic flayour 
an American reporter’s version of “‘ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates 
sed major veritas,”—“ ‘I may cuss Plato, I may cuss Socrates,’ said 
Major Veritas.” Here the speaker must have been in league with 
the reporter by substituting major for magis amica. More 
authentic are the following: “The Gamecock of Birmingham” 
for “the Gamaliel of Birmingham” (John Bright); “he fleeced 
his thousand flocks,” for “he leased his thousand lots ;” and the 
travesty of Baron Dowse’s declaration that “Irish Justices of the 
Peace could no more state a case in legal language than they could 
write a Greek ode,” into “than they could ride a Greek goat.” 
One of the best stories of the book is not relevant to reporting. 
Lord Campbell, in his early days, took up, among other things, 
the réle of theatrical critic. His verdict on Romeo and Juliet was 
that “the play was a good one as far as it went,” but he recom- 
mended the author, before he put it again on the stage, to cut it 
down. 


The United States: its History and Constitution. By Alexander 
Johnston. (Blackie and Son.)—This volume is a reprint of an 
article contributed in 1887 by the late Professor Johnston to the 
ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” A few additions, 
touching events that have occurred since that date have been 
made. The writer is historical rather than critical, an attitude 
which, of course, best becomes his position ; but he regards the great 
experiment which was begun in 1775 as a success.—TIf any one 
wants to see the other side of the question stated, he must go to 
The Republic as a Form of Government. By John Scott. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—We cannot pretend to follow Mr. Scott’s argument, 
which he founds on the early history of the American Constitu- 
tion, and on some of its later developments. One powerful 
quotation that he gives from a report made by a Select Com- 
mittee on alleged electoral frauds in 1879, we must transfer to 
our columns. ‘“‘ At the end of each four years the entire Federal 
patronage—amounting to 110,000 offices—is collected into one lot, 
and the people divide themselves into two parties, struggling, in 
name, to choose a President, but, in fact, to control this enormous 
patronage, which the President when elected is compelled to dis- 
tribute to his party, because he was elected so to distribute it. 
The temptation to fraud, to usurpation, to corruption, thus 
created, is beyond calculation.” These are weighty words. Did 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie ever see them? Does he acknowledge them 
to be true? If so, what an amount of “face” it argues in him 
that he comes over here and discourses to us of the costliness and 
corruption of our monarchical system! Why, if it were ten times 
more costly and corrupt, it would not come near to the appalling 
total which the words that we have quoted suggest. 


Arabic Authors: a Manual of Arabian History and Literature. By 
F. F. Arbuthnot. (Heinemann.)—There is a great deal of in- 
teresting matter in this book. Mr. Arbuthnot’s object is to 
encourage the study of Arabic literature, and especially to revive 
the “Oriental Translation Fund,” which, as he says, did much 
good work for the half-century following 1828, and then collapsed 
from “apathy, neglect, and want of funds.” It is an enterprise 
that may fairly be subsidised by the State. If £30,000 (or is it 
£50,000 ?) can be spent on recording the results of the ‘Challenger’ 
Expedition, something might be done for the vast amount of 
literature that now lies hidden. Mr. Arbuthnot begins with a 
historical chapter, and then gives us a survey of Arabic literature. 
A chapter “ About Muhammad” follows. Finally, we have some 
specimens of Arabic authors, and a very entertaining chapter of 
“ Anecdotes and Ana.” Here there is instruction as well as 
entertainment. Not afew of us may lay the following to heart: 
— When you perceive that a man’s nature is to say ‘ Yes’ when 
you say ‘ No,’ and ‘ No’ when you say ‘ Yes,’ compare him with an 
ass, because when you approach him he recedes, and when you 
move away, he will move towards you. You must put up with 
your donkey, and neither separate from him nor insult him. Deal 
in the same way with such a person.” 


Mount Eden. By Florence Marryat. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
This is a new one-volume edition of a story which shows its author 
at her best, for it is not only interesting, but thoroughly whole- 
some, a verdict that, unfortunately, cannot be passed upon all 
Miss Florence Marryat’s books. Evelyn Rayne is, as a heroine, 
none the less delightful because she is a capable rather than a 
clinging woman, and though the story is not destitute of im- 
probabilities, they do not seriously interfere with the reader’s 
pleasure. 








(For Publications of the Week, see page 602). 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


oO 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £7,500,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME .- - - £1,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID - .- 


- » - $12,500,000. 








Bonus Pear 1890. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—The TWELFTH DIVISION of PROFITS will be made as at 





15th November, 1890, when the Surplus Funds which have accrued during the Five Years then 
ending, will be distributed. All Policies effected during the year 1890, on the participating system, 





will be entitled to share in the Distribution. 





BONUSES ALREADY DECLARED, £4,500,000. 





LOANS ADVANCED ON LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





EDINBURGH: 
3 & 5 GEORGE STRERT. 
HEAD OFFICE. 


LONDON: 
83 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C., 
| and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. | 


DUBLIN: 


63 UPPER SACKVILLE 
STREET. 








“ LIBERTY” CASHMERES. 
The “‘ Liberty’? Cashmeres for the Winter 
Season include Novelties in beautiful, hard- 
wearing, soft, light, and warm cloths, made 
specially for Liberty and Co. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
CASHMERES 


FOR 
WINTER DRESSES. 


Beantiful and Inexpensive. New PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Prices from 1s. 8d. to 3s, 11d. per yard, and 
21s, and 25s, per piece of 9 yards, 











Manufactory, Birmingham, 





15,822,000 BOTTLES FILLED IN 1889. 


APOLLINARIS. 


**The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 





“‘The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


“‘The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTTLES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE 


SPRING on a windless day,” —Times, September 20th, 1890. 











LIFE AND FIRE. 
CH UR CH Perfect Security! 
Low Premiums! 
ENG LAND Liberal Conditions ! 
ASSU RANCE Heap OFFICE. 
INSTITUTION.]|° ° donaicteie so 








REAL LACE. 





EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce that, 

to meet the increased demand for REAL LACE, they 

have made SPECIAL PURCHASES in the Belgian and other 

Markets, and are now exhibiting many excellent specimens of 

both modern and antique Laces, such as POINT GAZE, 

POINT VENISE, DUCHESSE, VALENCIENNES, OLD 

ROSE POINT, CHANTILLY, HONITON, and IRISH 
LACES. 


They will also show a large assortment of BRUSSELS 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ranging in price in Duchesse from 4/- 
to 30/-, and in Point Gaze from 10/6 to 150/-. 


This will offer an excellent opportunity for Ladies to obtain 
Laces suitable for Presentation, Wedding, or Evening Gowns 
at very advantageous prices. Selection from any of the above 
forwarded for inspection, on application, to Ladies unable to 
visit London. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, and WELBECK STREET, W. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 












——— 

ZEschines : In Ctesiphonta, by Gwatkin and Shuckburgh, 12mo (Macmillan) 5/0 
Ballow (W.), A Compendium of Equine Anatomy, cr EVO .........++ (eontion} 4/6 
Bartelott (BE. M.), Life of, 870 ...........c-scceeseesersves Grevvenes ..-(Bentley) 16/0 
Beale (W.), Light of Other Days, 2 vols. 8vo......... ....(Bentley) 28/0 
Bevan (F.), Sketches of the Quiet in the Land, cr 8vo.. (Shaw) 5/0 
Boisgobey (F. du), An Ocean Knight, 4to .............66 ...(Warne) 7/6 


Bookowner’s Register of Loans, 4to ........... .(Hobson) 2/6 
Chappell (J.), Without a Thought, cr Svo ..... artridge) 2/0 
Church (A. J.), Young Macedonian in the Army of Alexander, cr 8vo (Seeley) 5/0 
Clerke (A. M.), System of the Stars, 8v0..........sssssseseseseseeseeee (Longmans) 21/0 
Clovis (G.), Life, Times, and Works of, 8 (Quaritch) 21/0 
Colmore (G.), A Living Epitaph, cr 8vo. 
Cookson (F.), Man and the Deity, 12mo.. 
Cooper (T.8), My Life, 2 vols. 8vo ... 
















Corbett (E.), An Old Coachman’s Chatter, 8vo........ Bentley 
Curtis (H. H.), Class-Book of English History, cr 8vo . (Simpkin) 3/0 
Davison (M.), Carnford Rectory, cr 8vo ..... cpesossis x C. 1/6 


Decline and Fall of the British Empire, cr 8vo 


Dickens (C.), Oliver Twist and Tale of Two Cities, Or, Kd. (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 








Esther Pentreath, the Miller’s Daughter, cr 8V0...........+000++ RUSS: (Unwin) 6 
Gilbert (W. 8.), Songs of a Savoyard, SVO ...ccc.cscccsesssssseceeeeeees (Routledge) 10/6 
Gill (G.), Student’s Geography, Cr 8V0....02....00..scecscescccecccescccscesesseseeses (Gill) 4/6 
Gross (0.), The Gild Merchant, 2 vols. BVO .........ssesessseseessessreseeeeeee(ErOwde) 24/0 
———— Bs, We.) MEMOOH APORBUED, GF BUD... csecnscncrccscessessseossonsaneenes (Shaw) 3/6 
Haggard (H, R.), The World’s Desire, Cr 8V0 .....sccscsssesceeceneceees Longmans) 6/0 





(Long: 
Home Trade of Manchester, The, cr 8V0 ...........5+ .(Manchester Press) 2/6 



























Janvier (T. A.), The Aztec Treasure-House, Cr 8V0 .esssssesceeseeeesseeees (S. Low) 7/6 
Johnson (J. B.), Things Present and Things to Come, cr 8vo ...(C. K. Paul) 4/6 
Jones (R, H.), Asbestos, cr 8VO .........-eeeseseeceeee pctdace sevessesseeeeeses( LOCKWOO) 12/6 
Kendal (C.), Poems, cr 8vo ........... sesseceee(RObertson) 7/6 
Leslie (E.), Gerald’s Dilemma, Cr 8V0 ...........sccecesesseeeeee sessesseeeee( Partridge) 1/6 
Leslie (M.), Household Angel, Cr 8V0....00.+s..c.ccccesersesseees Saaeebeesiee (Partridge) 2/0 
MacGowan (W. 8.), Second German Reader, 16mo ... (Ss hei 1/6 
MacWilliam (R.), Handbook of English Literature, cr 8vo.........(Longmans) 4/6 
Marshall (E.), Fine Gold, cr 8vo ........ aweneuve sowvevernets nee ... (Partridge) 1/6 
Matthews (G. F.), Manual of Logarithms, 8vo. ...(Maomillan) 5/0 
Meade (L. T.), Heart of Gold, cr 8vo........ i desubeschusvguesennaiieceimel {Warne} 3/6 
Mitchell (E. H.), Forty Days in the Holy Land, cr 8vo ............ (C. K. Paul) 6/0 
Moore (A. L.), Lectures and Papers on the Reformation, 8vo ...(C. K. Paul) 16/0 
Morris (W.), eg Library, Vol. I., cr 8V0 .....c.sscccseerees somite ——— 5/0 
Nelly Bly’s Book, Around the World, &., Cr 8V0......cce-ssseeseeeeee .(Brentano) 2/6 


Around the World, &c., cr 8vo.. 
Newman (J. H.), Sayings of, 8vo..... se 

Peard (F. M.), Mademoiselle, cr 8yo 
Philosopher Dick, Adventures of, 2 vol 
Pritchett (R. T.), Smokiana, 8vo .............. 
Reaney (G. 8.), Glovie and Madge, cr 8vo ...... 
Rentoul (R. R.), The Dignity of Woman’s Healt’ 













(Merry Eng 


land Office) 2/0 
.(W.S 










Richard (T. H.), England’s Light-Bringer, cr 8vo (J.B. Knapp) 3/0 
Royal Portrait Gallery, 4t0.............::cc0seesseseees sbaendpnase ( 3/6 
Russell (D.), The Secret of the River, 2 vols. cr 8vo ..(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Shaw (C.), Strange House, cr 80 ........sscsssssesssscesesesesere (Shaw) 3/6 
Stockton (F. R.), Ardis Claverden, cr 8vo.. (8S. Low) 6/0 
Sunny Teachings, folio ........:.0..:s0es0ee posbssarcorsbsaaasunreanioenss .(Partridge) 2/0 
Swinburne (C. A.), Sacred and Shakespearian Affinities, 8vo_ ......... (Bickers) 10/6 
Taylor (S.), System of Sight-Singing, 8VO ..........ccceccceceees a (Macmillan) 5/0 
Tucker (T. G.), Things Worth Thinking Abont, 8vo . ... (Robertson) 5/0 
Warrender (M.), Walks Near Edinburgh, 12m0 ..........cssessseceeseeees (Donglas) 3/6 
Warren (G. W.), Compendium of Dental Pathology, or 8vo ......... (Pentland) 4/6 
Wells (H. P.), City Boys in the Woods, 8V0 .......c:sseseeceeee (Chapman & Hall) 9/0 








HYD Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
YDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


| 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY '’S. 


|. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCE. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c, 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


_ Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s, 8d., 1s. 10d. ORANGE PEKOES of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 
catalogue post-free, 

Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb., 
50 1b., and 1001b., at a reduction, 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

















OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR EYES, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 


“The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 
useful yolume.”— Spectator, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON’S| 


‘SUTTON AND SONS, 
| READING. 
| 





BULBS. 


| Priced List post-free, 


ALL BULBS CARRIAGE-FREE (except orders under 5s. value), 





THE NEW ETCHINGS 
REMBRANDT MEZZOTINTS 


H E A D By W. * bbe rey A.R.A,, 
5 VIGO STREET, iNK 
FRANK SHO 
LONDON, W And = 
Catalogues and full particulars forwarded on application to 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 


ARDINAL NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 


At the request of the Council of the Catholic Union of Great Britain the 
following gentlemen have consented to act as the Committee of the Cardinal 
Newman Memorial Fund :— 

*The DUKE of NORFOLK, E.M., K.G. (Chairman), 
*Mr, T. W. Allies, K.0.S.G. | *Mr. W. S. Lilly, Hon. Sec. 
The Earl of Ashburnham. | The Very Rev. Father Lockhart, 
1, BS rine Tes Hapa, Cae Maca 

e Bishop of Birmingham. | The Rig on. Henry Matthews, M. 
Sir Roland Blennerhassett, Bart. The Lord Morris, ee, 
*The Very Rev. Father Sebastian | The Very Rev. Canon Murnane. 





Bowden. | Dr. J. W. Ogle. 
Mr. F, C. Burnand. | The Rev. the Provost of Oriel College. 
The Marquis of Bute, K.T, Oxford. . 


The Lord Clifford. 
Sir Charles Clifford, Bart. 
The Lord Coleridge. 
The Rey. Father Coleridge, S.J. 
The Earl of Denbigh. 
The Dean of Durham, 
The Lord Enly. 
The Bishop of Emmaus. 
Mr. T. Gaisford. The Lord Tennyson. 
The Right Rev. Mer. Gilbert. *The Rev. the President of Trinity Col- 
*The Viscount Halifax. lege, Oxford. 
Mr. J. B, Hardman. Mr. Anbrey de Vere. 
The Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. | *Mr. Wilf:id Ward. 
The Lord Herries. Mr. R. Ward. 
*Mr. R. H, Hutton. Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G. 
Col. the Lord Ralph Kerr, C.B, The Cardinal Archbishop of West. 
Alderman Stuart Knill, K.S.G. minster. 
Mr. David Lewis. The Rev. Father Wilberforce. 
* Those denoted by an asterisk form the Executive Sub-Committee. 


The Objects of the Fund are :— 

(1.) A Statue to Cardinal Newman, on a site to be determined hereafter. 

(2.) A Pecuniary Provision for maintaining a high standard of education 
in the Oratory School, founded by Cardinal Newman himself at Edgbaston: a 
work particularly dear to his heart, and for whose well-being and per- 
manence he expressed the most anxious solicitude, 

(3.) To promote and perpetuate the study of Cardinal Newman’s works by 
the endowment of a Scholarship or Prize, or otherwise. The benefits of the 
scheme will be open to persons of every religious profession. 

Subscribers are at liberty to allot their subscriptions to any one, or more, of 
these objects. In the absence of such allotment by subscribers, it will be made 
by the Committee. ' 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the Cardinal Newman Memorial 
Fund at the London Joint Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch; to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, S.W.; to Mr. R. H. Hutton, Cross- 
deep Lodge, Twickenham, S.W.; or to Mr. W. S. Lilly, 10 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, 8S.W.; and will be duly acknowledged in the public prints. 

All communications should be addressed to W. S. LILLY, Esq., 10 Duke Street, 
St. James’s, London. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND STREET.— 
SOCIETY of BRITISH PASTELLISTS.—The PASTEL EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN. Admission, One Shilling. 10 to 6, 


ALLERIES for CONVERSAZIONES, MEETINGS, 

Lectures, At Homes, &c.—A fine suite of Picture Galleries on ground 

floor, in the best situation in the West End, lit Ls electricity, to be LET for 

EVENINGS.—For dates and terms, apply, WHITE, DRUCE, and BROWN, 
9 Brook Street, W. 


ANTED, BRIGHT ARTICLES on POPULAR 
PHASES of LONDON LIFE. Articles will be returned if not approved. 
—*B. B., 27,486,” Smith’s Advertising Agency, 132 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Office of 
HIGH-MASTER will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT. Applications, 
accompanied by 30 printed copies of testimonials, must be sent to the CLERK to 
the GOVERNORS on or before November 21st. It is expected that the election 
will be made about December 10th. Information as to the duties and emoluments 
will be supplied by the Clerk, 


ileal COLLEGE (for LADIES), 


Mr. J. H. Pollen. 

Col. Lenox Prendergast. 

Mr. F. W. Reynolds, 

The Marquis of Ripon, K.G, 

The Bishop of Salford. 

Sir F. Sandford, K.C.B. 

Capt. the Lord Edmund Talbot, 

The Hon. and Right Rev. Mer. Talbot, 




















43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 


Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 
PrRINcIPAL—The Rev. Canon ELWYN. 
Lapy-REsSIDENT—Miss CROUDACE, 

The HALF-TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, November 6th. 

The College Course is open to pupils over 14, who may either compound for the 
course or take separate classes in any subject. on 

A prospectus and time-table will be forwarded on application. 

Individual instruction is given in piano, violin, and singing. 

Boarders for College and School are received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, 
and Miss KNOTT, 2 Brunswick Place, W. 


a COLLEGE SCHOOL, for GIRLS 








from Five to Fourteen. 





Lapy-SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, November 6th. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF-TERM of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY, November llth. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. The 
New Laboratories are now in use, and are open to Ladies other than students of 
the College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The JODRELL PROFESSORSHIP of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
ZOOLOGY will be VACANT at Christmas by the resignation of Professor Ray 
Lankester. 

Applications for the Chair will be received up to November 17th. . 

They should be addressed to the Secretary of the College, from whom informa- 
tion as to the duties and emoluments of the Chair may be obtained. 

The new Professor will be expected to enter upon his duties on January 6th, 1891. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary* 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 

Sedanstrasse 13, offers to elder and younger Ladies, a REFINED HOME, 

and excellent opportunities for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages.— 
Highest English references, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
s 4 FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


ADAME AUBERT, BANK CHAMBERS, 27 Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W., introduces English and Foreign Gover- 

nesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Visiting Teachers, Companions, Lady House- 
keepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. Interviews, 
11to4; Saturdays to 1.—Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, post-free, 34d. 


AUSANNE (Switzerland)—A FEW YOUNG MEN, 
desirous of learning French, can be received in the family of M. ASTIE, 
Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References: Rev. R. 8. Ashton, 
Evan. Cont. Society, 13 Blomfield Street, London Wall, London; Mrs. Daly 
Cocking, 16 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, &c. 

PrrsipENt—The Right Hon. Lord ABERDARE. 
CuarrmaN—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, H.M, Chief Senior Inspector. 
Vice-CHairman—The Hon. E. L. STANLEY. 

Ladies desirous of being Trained for High-School or Kindergarten work, can be 
received into the Maria Grey College, and prepared by Lectures and Class-Teaching 
under supervision, to pass the Cambridge Teachers’, the Cambridge Higher Local, 
or the National Frébel Union Examinations. 

In January, 1891, a Course in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
will be given for Graduates of the London University. 

All particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 

with a Classical and Modern side. 

Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Leighton Park Schovl, Reading. 








and TRAINING 

















RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S]éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 
RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE.—Dr. KLEIN, 
M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS PREPARE PUPILS for above. Successes 
include Ist, 3rd, 6th, &c., Sandhurst; 5th, 9th, &c., Woolwich ; 11th, 16th, &c., 
Indian Civil; five Firsts for Student Interpreterships and Ceylon Civil Service. 
Boarding arrangements. Special Classes for London Matric. and Bar Exams,— 
978 Regent Street, W. 


_ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE only on DECEMBER 16th and 17th. 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 











ENSTONE COLLEGE—HALF-TERM on 

NOVEMBER 3rd. Classical and Modern Sides. Terms, 34 guineas ; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rey. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c, Healthy situation. 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 











LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 

— and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel 

DROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 





(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL Position, 
Existing Assurances ... ee iad ia “a «+. £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... on eee ose pe as se 2,623,456 
Annual Income.. pn pee on eee coo we 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ... one os «+ 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared os a pi on ose we 2,971,85: 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
With Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on spplication to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A qualified Surgical 

‘ — a oe 3 DENTIST has a VACANOY for a YOUTH as an Outdoor 

pprentice. Personal supervision. Premium required.—Apply, “L.D.S. Lond.,” 
181 Edgware Road, London, W. eat a 





SSEX. — ee HALL (about 15 miles from 
ondon).—To be , at ths low price of £6,600, this FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, withsmall Park fe Pasture Lands, in all 21a. Ir. 35p. 
The house, which has been newly decorated and repaired, contains 11 bed and 
dressing rooms, billiard-room, large hall, 23 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in. ; dining-room, 28 ft. 
by 16 ft. 5 drawing-room, 24 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in.; library, 16 ft. by 14 ft.; house- 
keepers’ room with the usual domestic offices. The rooms are all fitted with 
slow combustion Stoves, and the principal rooms are fitted with double windows. 
Adjoining the house are well-timbered pleasure-grounds, with conservatory and 
greenhouse, tennis-lawn, orchard, walled kitchen garden, small park and 
meadow land of about 18 acres. There are a three-stall stable, several loose- 
boxes and sheds, with fruit-loft, large coach-house, harness-room, and house for 
coachman. There are also two lodges at the entrances to the Estate. The 
house, which is delightfully situate, with good view, is about 1} miles from the 
railway-station, whence there is a direct train service to the heart of the City. 
The soil is light loam and gravel.—For further particulars, apply to Messrs, 
DRUOES and ATTLEE, Solicitors, 10 Billiter Square, London, Ee. 





REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company’s register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 








CLOSING OF ISSUE. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice that, having allotted 
£312,220 of this Stock, they have determined to CLOSE the ISSUE after 
NOVEMBER 13th proximo, up to which date they are prepared to receive 
applications. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half. 
yearly on March Ist and September lst at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, 
Sheffield; or by their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 
Lombard Street. No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount 
in excess of that sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment 
Act, 1889, this Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not 
expressly forbidden by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corpora- 
tion Stock. Forms of Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be sup- 
plied by W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
October 23rd, 1890, 





N ane DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 
CLAIMS PAID 


... £10,000,000 
12,000,000 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A-R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘“‘ Sprina,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 

From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 


over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
*“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spxcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 








Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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MUDIE'S sececr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, 02: ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


BRANCH OFFICES ; 


bones BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


AND 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s. and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 


5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
peranunum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


F R Y'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir ©. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 











HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund cevseeree 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, anager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 

















GOLD MEDAL, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price be 


GOLDEN BULLETs. 


A Story in the Days of Akber & Elizabeth 
By WILLIAM W. IRELAND, c 
M.D. Edin., formerly of her Majesty’s Indi 
Author of “ The History of the Siege of Dente? 3 
BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Limited, London, 





Now ready, d 8 294 pp. re 
7 dem rete BE” Made err, 


Aca and SHAKESPEARIAN 


AFFINITIES: being Analogies between th 
Writings of the Psalmists and of Shakespeare, ‘Bo 
CHARLES ALFRED SWINBURNE, 5 -_ . 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.¢ 





GiTAMMERERSG should read a book 
bya gentleman who cured himself after sufferi 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B, BEASLE 
Huntingdon. ‘4 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
O* FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 


by Medicines, By J. Compron Bugyerr, M.D, 
London: James Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle 
Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
oderate Tani. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager, 


HOTEL, 








AUTUMN and WIITER at 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. CENTRAL ané 
SHELTERED—OPPOS3ITE PIER—is 
THE GRAND HOTEL 
HOME COMFORT. Electric Light. Lift. Table 
a’Hote at 7. Separate tables, 
Tariff of the MANAGER, 





HYDEROPATH ¥. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 24 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPpPsS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


Cc OC OA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—PReEv1- 
ston.—As autumn treads on winter, slender, 
delicate, and pale-faced youths become listless, languid, 
and debilitated, unless an alterative, combined with 
some tonic, be administered to quicken their enfeebled 
organs. This precise requirement is supplied in these 
noted Pills, which can and will accomplish all that is: 
wanted, provided the printed instructions surround- 
ing them meet with scrupulous attention. Holloway’s 
Pills are especially adapted to supply the medical 
wants of youth, because his medicine acts gently, 
though leper f as @ purifier, regulator, alterative, 
tonic, and mild aperient. A very few doses of these 
Pills will convince any discouraged invalid that his 
cure lies in his own hands, and a little perseverance 
only is demanded for its completion. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—_ 








Germs of Subscription, 




















—_>———_ 

OursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
& s. d. 2 sd. | Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 

RO 0 oS scsx varie ccevoompee ont 1010 0} Narrow Column ..............060 310 0 Kingdom ... oe. ses oon, cee ove BB Creer O 1K 8.200 7 

Half-Page ........ .. 5 5 0] Half-Column aa 0 | Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Columan ........ 6 Colonies, America, France, Germany... esse : : 

ComPantzs. Including postage to India, China, &c.... ooo neon 
Outside Page .......00se0sssess0e £14 14 0 | Inside Page ........ posbesenenoevas eae am 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column _—— “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 
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WARD, 


LOCK AND CO”’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different volumes, post-free on application. 


THE MINERVA LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 





Edited by G. T. BETTANY, M.A., 


B.Sc. 


Neatly bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 2s. per Volume. The Sale of this Series has already reached 140,000 copies. 





Messrs. WARD, LOCK and CO., in announcing the continued success of 
the MINERVA LIBRARY of FAMOUS BOOKS, have great satisfaction in 
pointing to the unanimous favour with which the Series has been received by the 
Press and the Public. The appreciation of the Public has been shown by the 
fact that the total issues have now reached 140,000 copies. The first book of 
the series is now in its Ninth Edition, and other volumes have reached their Third 
and Fourth Editions. 

Putting aside the marked popularity of the Series, the Publishers feel that 
the books contained in it have been, as was promised at the outset, of first-class 
value and interest, and of as great variety in subject and style as possible. 

The first eighteen volumes have in all comprised 9,670 pages, illustrated by 
137 Full-Page Plates, and a large number of Woodcuts in the text. 


The following classification will show the variety of subjects included :— 


Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold. 
Forster’s Life of Goldsmith. 
Torrens’ Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. 


Goethe’s Faust. 
Moliere’s Comedies. 


BIOGRAPHY 


DRAMA _... 


ESSAYS .. Emerson’s Complete Prose Works. 
Manzoni’s Betrothed Lovers. 
FICTION Poe’s Tales. 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 
HUMOUR... The Ingoldsby Legends. 
POETRY ... Victor Hugo: Select Poems, 


Darwin’s Voyage in the ‘ Beagle.’ 
Darwin's Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, &c. 


TRAVELS ... 4Galton’s Tropical South Africa. 


ee | Wallace’s Travels on the Amazon. 
| Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. 
TRAVELS ... (Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 


(of special Literary 
or Historical 
Interest). 


Vacation Tours by Sir George Grove and 
W. G. Clark, M.A. (With Galton’s South Africa.) 


The spirit of enterprise with which the MINERVA LIBRARY has been 
undertaken is further shown by the fact that a number of the books are copyright, 
and cannot now be obtained except in this Series. The Biographical and Critical 
Introductions which precede each volume, written expressly for the Series, and 
often containing facts not previously published or readily accessible, give the 
MINERVA LIBRARY a special value of its own. The Publishers have observed 
with satisfaction the high approval which the editorial care exercised over the 
Series has met with, and quote as one out of very many favourable notices the 
following from the Freeman :— 

“Mr. Bettany’s Introductions are admirable alike in their substance, their arrange- 
ment, and their critical judgment, giving for the most part the precise kind of informa- 


tion a general reader desires, such as puts him in a position rightly to appreciate his 
author.” 


The MINERVA LIBRARY is now supplied in the following bindings :— 
{«) Cloth, gilt lettered, cut edges, price 2s. (b) Cloth, gilt lettered, uncut edges, price 2s. 
(c) Half-calf or (d) half-morocco, price 5s. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, 
NEW YORK: BOND STREET. 





MINERVA. LIBRARY. 


nt I, Ninth Edition. 
CHARLES DAEW 

CHA ARLES DARWIN’S 
JOURNAL during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
‘Beagle’ Round the World. With a Bio- 
a a oduction, Purtrait & Illustrations. 

e Il, Fourth a 
RICHARD HARRISOM BAR 

The INGOLDSBY ‘LEGENDS. 
With a Critical Introduction, Portrait of the 
Author, and Illustrations. 

Volume III., Third Edit‘on. 
GEORGE BORKOW. A 
i The BIBLE in SPAIN: the 
| Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of 
an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate 
the Scriptures in the Perinsula, With a Bio- 
— Introduction and Illustrations. 
Volume IV., Fourth Edition. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
| BMERSON’S COMPLETE 
| PROSE WORKS. With a Critical Intro- 
| duction and Portrait of Author. 
Volume V., Third Edition. 
| FRANCIS GALTON, F.B.S. 
VELS in TROPICAL 
SOUTH AFRICA. With Vacation Tours by 
F. GALTON, F.R.S., Sir GEORGE Grove, D.O.L., 
and W. G. CLARE, M.A. Witha Biographical 
Introduction, Portrait of Mr. Galton, Map, 
and Illustrations. 
Volume VI., Third Edition. 
ALESSANDRO MANZO ONI. 

The BETROTHED LOVERS. (I 
Promessi Sposi.) With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Portrait of the Author. 

Volume VII., Third Edition. 











GOETHE. 

GOETHBE’S FAUST. (Com- 
plete.) Translated by Bsyarp Tartor, with all 
his very Copieus Notes, &¢ With a Critical 
Introduction, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

Volume VIII., Third Edition. 
ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L. 

TRAVELS on the AMAZON and 
RIO NEGRO. With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion, Map, Portrait, and Illustrations, 

Volume IX., Third Edition, 
DEAN STANLEY. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of 
DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. With Portrait of 
Arnold and Lilustrations, 

Volume X., Second Edition. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

POE’S TALES of ADVENTURE, 
MYSTERY, and IMAGINATION. With a 
Biographical Introduction, Portraits, and 
Illustrations. 

MOLIERE. me XI. 

COMEDIES DY MOLIERE. 
Translated by C. MatrHew, M.A. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction and Portrait of Moliére. 

Volume XII., Second Edition. 
JOHN FORSTER, 

FORSTER’S LIFE and TIMES 
of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Witha Biography 
of Forster and numerous Illustrations. 

Volume XIII., Second Edition. 
EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. 

LANE’S MANNERS and CUS- 
TOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS. With 
a Biographical Introduction, 16 Full-Page 
Plates, and 80 Lilustrations in the Text. 

Volume XIV. 
WILLIAM McCULLAGH TORRENS. 

MEMOIRS of LORD MEL. 
BOURNE, With Introduction and Portrait 
of Melbourne. =e 

e XV. 


Volum 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACK ‘THACKERAY. , 
VANITY FAIR: a Novel with- 
out a Hero. With Biographical Introduction, 
Portrait, and Illustrations. 
Volume XVI. 
HENRY BARTH, Ph.D., D.C L. 
TRAVELS in NORTH and 
CENTRAL AFRICA, With Iutroduction, Map, 
Fall-Page Plates, and nearly 100 Engravings, 


Volume XVII. 
VICTOR HUGO. 
SELECT POEMS and TRAGE- 
DIES. With Biographical Introduction and 


Portrait. 
Volume XVIII. 
CHARLES DARWIN 
CORAL REEFS, VOLCANIC 
ISLANDS, and GEOLOGY of SOUTH 
AMERICA. With Original Introductions by 





Professor J. W. Jupp. Maps and Illustrations, 


Salisbury Square, H.C. 


MELBOURNE: ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


And of all Booksellers’, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
LIST. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


REV. DR. HATCH. — The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as Illus- 
trated by the Greek Influence on Christianity, 
By the late Rev. Dr. Hatcu. Edited by the Rev. 
Dr. FarrBArRN, Principal of Mansfield College, 


Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The FAITH of a REALIST. 


By the Rev. Jamzs Copyer, M.A., of Bedford. 


** Among the many books continually issuing from 
the press, and sharing the common design of recon- 
ciling science with traditional theology, Mr. Copner’s 
book takes a foremost place.” —Academy. 


**It is everywhere liberal and philosophical in 
spirit.”—Mind. 


Miss F. B. COBBE’S The 


DUTIES of WOMEN. A Course of Lectures. 
The Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


8vo, pp. xv.-489, price 12s. 


ORIGINAL NOTES on the 


BOOK of PROVERBS, according to the 
Authorised Version. By the Rev. 8. C. Matan, 
D.D., late Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. Vol. 
I., chaps, 1 to 10. 


S. SHARPE’S HISTORY of 


the HEBREW NATION, and its LITERATURE, 
With an Appendix on Hebrew Chronology. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL of GERMAN 


OOMPOSITION, with Passages for Transla- 
tion, arranged progressively, and Macaulay’s 
** Frederick the Great”’ in Extracts, By Dr. C. 
H. Oxnty, Whitgift Schools, Croydon. 340 pp., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 SOUTH FREDERICK S8T., Edinburgh. 


TO LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS, 


‘““London City” 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
WILL CLOSE on MONDAY, 
the 17th instant. 


es To Subscribers, 21s. net; to be 
published at 42s. 
Large-Paper Copies (45s. net), strictly limited in 
number to those subscri ed for before 
the closing of the list. 


NO TRADE sea ~ SUBSCRIPTION 











e@ Subscribers’ names and addresses will be printed 
in the body of the Work. 


The promised 250 fine Illustrations of the City and 
its teeming life as it is to-day, have been 
increased to over 800. 


Beautifully Illustrated Quarto Prospectus free on 
application, 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, 
50 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOURTH EDITION, in 8vo, price 21s., 
cloth, now ready. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY from the TEUTONIC CONQUEST to 
the PRESENT TIME. Designed as a Text-Book 
for Students and others, By T. P. TaswELL- 
LanGMEAD, B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar, 
Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law 
and History, University College, London. gg 
Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appendices, 
Cc. H. CARMICHAEL, M.A. Oxon. 





London: STEVENS and HAYNES, 
13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 


EDUCATION. 
A JOURNAL for the SCHOLASTIC WORLD. 
(Illustrated.) 
NOVEMBER. Price Sixpence. 


1. Miss Frances Buss. (With ee. Portrait.) 
2, EXAMINERS EXAMINED.—I, By E Langley, 





A. 

3. ANOTHER ‘‘ UNIVERSAL PROVIDER.” 

4, ScHooL CHAPELS AND Missions.—I, Harrow. 
(With 2 Illustrations.) 

5. ON TestTING INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER. By 
Mrs. S. Bryant, D.Sc. 

6. OuR FIELD Oxasses. (With Maps, Sections, and 
Programmes, by W. Topley, F.R.S., F.G.S.) 

7. ScHoot Diet. By Josiah O dfield, M. A., B.C.L. 

8. Eprror1aL Notes. 

9, EDUCATIONAL GossIIP. 

10. REVIEWS AND NoTIcEs, 


nee Sutton, Drowtry, and Co., 11 Ludgate 





ill, 


Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Tur InisH PaTRIOTS AND PrRoressor Dicey. By 
Julia Wedgwood. 

BRANTWOOD, CoNISTON: JOHN Rusxrn’s Home. By 
A. M. Wakefield. 

Marcia. Chaps. 41-44. By W. E. Norris, 

His Littte Comepy. By Frances H. Low. 

A Recent Visit To Goa. By Graham Sandberg. 

Genoese Love-Sone. By Frederic Herbert Trench. 

THE CoNDITION OF WORKING-WOMEN IN Paris, By 
A. L. Bicknell. 

A QOurious PorsoninG Case. ,By Fleur de Lys. 

Tue Lyceum ‘ RAVENSWOOD.” 

Notes oF THE MontTH:—ALPHONSE KaRR—NOTES 
FROM Paris—NoTES FROM Russta—THE EDIN- 
BURGH EXHIBITION. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Review _of all Questions affecting 
National Interests. 
NOVEMBER. One Shilling. 
GERRYMANDERING IN AFRica. (With Map.) By 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 

Tue NAVY AND THE COLONIES: A REPLY TO Dr, 
BAKEWELL. By Major G. §S. Clarke, 0.M.G., R.E. 

Tue INTERIOR ECONOMY OF THE ARMIES OF NAPO- 
LEON. By Captain E. S. May, R.A 

THe War TRAINING OF THE Navy: A REPLY TO 
Str GrorrrEY Hornby. By Captain Fitzgerald, 





R.N, 

Gorpon’s DEaTH: WHAT IS THE TRUTH? By 
C. R. Haines, 

TACTICAL GUIDES FOR THE FORMATION AND LEADING 
OF THE CavALRY Division. Translated, by permis- 
~ from the German by Captain G. F, Leverson, 


A Nieut 1n A Catro Bazaar. By Captain Ozanne, 
Ordnance Store Department. 
OBSTACLES TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION.—V. By 
Major-General Strange. 
LANGUAGES IN THE SERVICE. By Colonel Howard 
Vincent, C.B., M.P. 
NationaL InsuRANcE.—VII. 
1, By Captain Bruce, R.N 
2, By Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C.B. 
W. H. Auten and Co., Limited, London and 
Calcutta ; and all Bookstalls, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER. 
SuFFRAGAN Bisnops. By the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A. 
Henry Parry LIppon. (With Portrait.) By 

Arnold White. 

Tue Histortcan CuurcHes oF Enartanp.—Il. 8. 
Manrtrin’s CHURCH AT CANTERBURY. (Iilustrated.) 
By the Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 

“VirGINIE’s HusBanD.” Chap.10, By Esmé Stuart. 

“Our BEAUTIFUL Paotino.” A Short Story. By 
Elizabeth Harcourt Mitchel). 

FiemisH Parinters.—IV. Snypers; TENIERS. 
(Illustrated.) By G. 8. Macquoid. 

SANDSTONE AND CHALK. By Agnes Giberne. 

EccLEsIASTICAL Music 1n MopERN Times. By W. J. 
Birkbeck. 

Some NovrEes ON THE HisToRY OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.—IV. CLOSE oF THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By 
Charles Welsh. 

“CHANGED Lots; or, Nosopy Cares.” Chap. 7. 
(Illustrated.) By Frances Armstrong, 

STORIES OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Chap. 5. By Mrs, Molesworth. 

— ae CHATS AT THE VICARAGE,—V, By 
E. M. Green. 


eeieunink Farran OKEDEN & Weisu, London, 








THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 342, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS, 
1. Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 
2. SyBeL’s FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
3. M. Renan, 
4, Str WaLTER Scort’s JOURNAL. 
5. Do@ anp Gun. 
6. THE LiguT READING OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
7. PROVINCIAL FRANCE, 
. BIRDS. 
9, THE Work OF THE HovsE OF Commons, 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 256, for NOVEMBER, 

1. Notes on EpvucaTion VaLueEs. By James Ward. 

2, THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Lonpon. 

3. THE EpuUcATIONAL SYSTEM OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF Boys’. By Dorothea 
Beale. 

4, OccasionaL NoTEs ; CORRESPONDENCE. 

5. SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ; FoREIGN NOTES, 

6. REVIEWS: Quick’s ‘ Educational Reformers,” &c, 

. THE TEACHERS’ GUILD; METROPOLITAN AND 
PrRovinciaL ITEMS. 

8, TRANSLATION PRIZE, AND EXTRA PRIZE. 


oO 





“I 





Price 6d. ; per post, 7d. 





Orrices: 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E,O. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 901. NOVEMBER, 1890. 25, 6d, 
Contents, 

Sire Starrorp NortxHcorE, 

WantTED, A New Retiaion: Practican Hints 19 
AMBITIOUS Youna MEN, 

TaRSUS—PAsT AND PRESENT. By J. Theodore Bent, 

SEA-FISHING AT THE CAPE, By William Greswell. 

A Twicz-MarRieD OOUPLE: A TALE FRow TEE 
CHINESE. By Robert K. Douglas, 

DanTE AND BEatRICE. By Sir Theodore Martin, 
K.C.B, F 

Tue New Liruraics oF THE ScorttsH Kirk, By 
A. K. H. B. 

A Nigut on THE Fuats. By a Son of the Marshes, 

MENDELSSOHN’s “Duetto” By Moontuaur, By 
Samuel Reid. 

A Srcret Mission. Chaps, 24-29, 

Customs. By Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart, 
M.P. 

THE Two BLIGHTS In IRELAND. 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
London. 


Price One Shilling. 7 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES,—No. 11, 
CONTENTS:—Curistmas Eve on A Havntep 
Horx. By Frank Cowper.—Dicky Dawkins: OR, 
THE BOOKMAKER OF THE OUTER Rina. By Jack 
the Shepherd.—Arry NotHina. By M. H. Dziewicki, 
—CHAPTER FROM AN UNKNOWN Lire. By Captain 
Morris Bent.—Mar’st DaB AFTER THE Wat: a 
Virainii REMINISCENCE. By A. G. Bradley,— 
“‘UNFATHOMED MysTERIES.” By C. F. Gordon 

Cumming. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER, 
REMEDIES FoR In1sH Distress. By Michael Davitt, 
STANLEY AND Emin Pasua. By Dr. Carl Peters. 
CATHERINE Bootu. By Josephine Butler. 
7. EXPERIMENTS IN COLONISATION. By Arnold 
ite. 
Mr. Lecky’s Last Votumes. By Justin McCarthy, 


Tux Orists oN THE Stock EXcHANGE. By @ 
Bartrick Baker. 

A Woritpiy Woman.—VI.-IX. By Vernon Lee. 

InFANT MARRIAGE IN INDIA. By Millicent Garrett 
Faweett. 

InLusion 1n Rewicgion. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D, 

Tue Irish LAND-PuRCHASE BILL, By William 
O’Connor Morris. 

LocaL AND IMPERIAL FINANCE OF THE Last Four 
Years. By Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER. Price 6d. 


Stuprrs in  CHaracter. No. V.—Mrs. Boots. 
By General Booth. 
Art Notes 1n Nortu Iraty. By Walter Pater. 
A RapicaL Procramme.—Part V. By the Right 
Hon. Sir 0. W. Dilke, Bart. 
THE SuFFERINGS OF RussIAN Exites. By Felix 
Volkhovsky. 
MopERN Topsy-TURVEYDOM. By Mrs, Lynn Linton. 
A STARVED GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. By Charles 
Bradlaugh, M.P. 
InpDIAN CHILD MARRIAGES, 
1, By Cardinal Manning. 
2. By Mrs, Fawcett. 
Tae WHOLE Duty or Critics. By Brander 
Matthews. 
Tue Wortp’s Desire. Book III. Chaps, 3-5. By 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER, 2s, 6d. 
Mr. GLADSTONE AND Matta, By Sir George Baden- 
Powell, M.P. 
THE OBLITERATION OF FLORENCE. By ‘*.Ouida.” 
Tue History or Socratism.—I. By Alice Oldham. 
NEwMAN FROM NeEwman’s Points oF View. By 
Chas, S. Jerram. 
Carp-PLAYING AND Free Wuist, By ‘ Aquarius.” 
REFORM OF THE MarriaGE Laws OF Inpia. By 
Lionel Ashburner. 
AMERICA AND ProTECTION. By A. N. Cumming. 
Fruit-CULTURE IN WORCESTERSHIRE ORCHARDS. 
By C. Parkinson. 
THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. By A. Patchett 
Martin. 
Lorp IppgstEeicH. By T. KE. Kebbel. 
Pouitics at HoME AND ABROAD, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Oo., Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, 











NEW TALE, now ready, 
U NCLE GEORGE 
Price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 3d. 
Tue Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 
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THE 


PATERNOSTER' REVIEW. 
6d, | NOVEMBER Ist, 1890. 64. 


CONTENTS. 

WHY FRANCE TOOK TUNIS. By Barruétemy St. Hitarre (Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at the time of the Annexation). With Maps. 

The RIDDLE for MEN. By George MEREDITH. 

The McKINLEY BILL. By —. 

The — FUTURE. By W. Marxin (President of the Trades 

e8S). 

a MEMORY of THOMAS OARLYLE. By Madame Venturi. With Fac- 
simile Letter. 

NEW TIPPERARY. By Joun O’Oonnor, M.P. With Map, and Sketch of 
Court-House. 

REMINISCENCES of the EMPRESS AUGUSTA. By “ OnrHocratos.” 

LIFE of the PRESENT PARLIAMENT. By A. A. Baumann, M.P. 

The KING’S THRONE. A Story. By W. E. Ciypz-Fitcu, 

MONTHLY CHRONICLE. ~ 


C. GILBERT ELLIS and CO., 
11 CLEMENTS INN, LONDON. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 

“ The MISCHIEF of MONICA,” a New 
Story by Mrs. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. 
Smith, a Part of his Life,” &§c., ts commenced 
in the November Number of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


? 

LONGMANS MAGAZINE.—No. 97, 

NOVEMBER, 

ConNTENTS. 
Virnginre: A TALE OF ONE Hunprep Years Aco. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
Chaps. 61-66. oA 

TowakDS THE NortTH Pox. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
UnpER A COLONNADE. By Mrs, Musgrave. 
To THE UNATTAINABLE. By H. Nesbit. 5 ae 
“BigHORN ” SHOOTING IN THE Caucasus. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
Tue Miscu1eEF OF Monica, By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 1-3. 
At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 
Mr. LEWIS MORRIS’S New Poem, 


entitled “A VISION OF SAINTS,” will 
be ready early in November at all Booksellers’. 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 


By P. F. FITZGERALD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Self-Consciousness ”’ and ‘ A Treatise on 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 

* As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought,”—Literary World, 

Beneath the profusion of philosophical and poetical quotations there is a 
distinct vein of thought.” —Mind. 
Pe Successful as a protest against the excessive study of physicists,”"—Saturday 

eview. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 





Now ready, price 2s, 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the Life and Work of Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, 
J.C. Hook, R.A., and Rosa Bonheur. 


The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1890, 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 


CONSISTING OF THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF BIRKET FOSTER. 


With an Original Etching by the Artist, 2 Full-Page Steel Engravings, and nearly 
40 Illustrations in the Text. 


The Seven Art Annuals may be had, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, £1 1s.; 
or Birket Foster, Rosa Bonheur, and J. 0. Hook, R.A., bound together, 10s. 6d. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.O. 


RewWsoTHAM’S WORKS (at all Libraries). — 
The HUMAN EPIC. ls. 6d. 
The HISTORY of MUSIC. 8 vols., 54s. 
The DEATH of ROLAND. ° 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER, and O0., Limited. 








5) 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. No. 373, for NOVEMBER, contains :— 
1 He Feit amone TuHIEves, 
By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. Chaps. 5-7. 
2. Crprus AFTER TWELVE YEARS oF BritisH RULE. 
By R. Hamiltov Lang. . 
3. Cuaucer’s Protoaur. By Cyril Ransome. 
4. A Lucky Hit, By H. Arthur Kennedy. 
5. Autumy. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
6. A Buppuist Surine. By P. Hordern. 
7. How THE CHOLERA CaME TO MarsuToN. By a Son of the Marshes. 
8. LovE THE ConQuEROR. By Alan Adair, 
9. Roman VENTIMIGLIA. By N. Bodington. 
10. PARKIN THE SADDLER. y A. G. Bradley. 
11. A GALLERY oF BritisH ART, By Mark Reid. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





*,* A New Volume began with the October Number. The Opening Chapters of 
Mr. F, Marion Crawford’s New Story appeared in it. 


The English Llustrated Magazine, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., for NOVEMBER, contains :— 
1. Portraits oF Two GENTLEMEN. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. Frontispiece. 
2, WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 
I.—IntRopuctTion. The Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne. 
II.—Scuoot REcoLuections. Frederick Gale. 
With Illustrations by W. Harold Oakley. 
8. CH1ILDREN’s Hapry Evenines. Mrs. Jeune. 
With Illustrations by Henry 8. Percy. 
4, Sonta. Sidney Pickering. 
5. A Hourpay 1n Sourn Arrica. M. Kelly. With Illustrations by Tom Kelly. 
6. Microscopic LABOURERS, AND How THEY Serve Us. Professor Percy F. 
Frankland. With Illustrations by the Author. 
7. A Rorat Sureican Nurse. E. Sellers. 
8. THE WitcH or Prague. Chaps.3and4, F, Marion Crawford. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( 1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ers ae and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, ‘ trand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the As ociation should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pull Mall East, S.W. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S NEW WORKS. 


GENERAL GORDON, a Christian Soldier and Hero. 
By Major Seton CHURCHILL, With Portrait, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[In a few days. 


ONCE HINDU, NOW CHRISTIAN. The Early Life of 
ay aa ae Edited by J. Murray MircHett, M.A., LL.D. Crown 


LIVING SERMONS: a Record of some Marvellous Cases 


of Gospel Victories. By Mrs. G..8. Reaney, Author of “ How the Home 
was Won Back.” Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


HER TWO: a Story of To-Day. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 


Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 


COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. With a Few Plain Words 


about some other Great Matters. By the Kev. Harry Joness, M.A., Pre- 
ae of St. Paul’s, Incumbent of St, Philip’s, Regent Street. Crown 8vo, 
3, 6d, 


The ONE GOSPEL; or, the Combination of the Narra- 
tives of the Four Evangelists in One Complete Record, Edited by the Rev. 
ArtHuR T, Pierson, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HARVEST and THANKSGIVING SERVICES. Sermons 
and Outline Addresses. By the Revs. HucH Macmittan, D.D., LL.D., J. 
Monro Gisson, D.D., Gordon OaLTHROP, M,A,, HENRY ALLON, D,D., W. J 
Dawson, &c, Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


The BARONETS and THEIR BRIDES. By the Rev. 
W.M. Cox, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUNBEAMS on MY PATH; or, Memories of Christian 
Work in Various Lands, By Mrs. WrieHt. Edited by the Rev. C. H. H. 
Wrieut, D.D, With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The DUKE’S PAGE; or, In the Days of Luther. A 
Story for Boys. From the German. By Mrs. Pereira. With 16 Ilustra- 
tions, extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s, 6d. 


CHARLIE to the RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and the 


Rockies, By R, M. BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GARRET and the GARDEN; or, Low Life High Up: 
and, JEFF BENSON; or, the Young Coastguardsman. By R. M. BaLLaN- 
TYNE, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


EASTWARD HO! A Story for Girls By Emma 
MarsHaLt, With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
By Agnes 


“LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.” 


GIBERNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 








JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER. 


Tur Comina Session: Breakers AHEAD. By F. Greenwood. 

Tue BuRMAN AND His Creep. By Sir Lepel Griffin. 

Tue NatronaL Poricy or THE UNITED States. By Moreton Frewen. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TroPicaL AFRica. By H.H. Johnston. 

Worx Waite YE Have THE Licut. By Count Leo Tolstoi. , 

Rurat Lirz in THE FourTEENTH Century. By A. Mary F. Robinson 
(Madame James Darmsteter). 

Reason Aone. By W. H. Mallock. 

Rosert Davenport. By A. 0. Swinburne. 

My Lire m Russian Prisons. By Felix Volkhovsky. 

One or Our ConguErors. Chaps. 7-10. By George Meredith. 


J. ROSE TROUP. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. 


By J. ROSE TROUP. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Neat week, 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL. 
By Oswatp Crawrurp, C.M.G., her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. With 
numerous Illustrations by Mrs. H. M. Stanley, Mrs. Arthur Walter, Mr. 
Tristram Ellis, Miss Woodward, Miss Thompson, Mr, A. Lee, and the Author. 
Royal 8vo, 18. 

*,* This Work deals, at first hand, with the habits and customs of the people 
of Portugal in town and country, with their folk-lore, traditions, legends, ballads, 
sports, arts, games, and music, with Portuguese national institutions, politics, 
and ethnology, and, largely, with the aspects of the country, its zoology, ornith- 
ology, botany, sport, and agriculture. 

The Times of October 23rd says:—‘‘ The savour of Mr. Crawfurd’s book is 
redolent of the charming country which he loves and lovingly describes.’” 


W. BEATTY KINGSTON. 


A JOURNALIST'S JOTTINGS. By W. 


Beatty Krxeston, Author of ‘‘A Wanderer’s Notes,” “Monarchs I have 
Met,” &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, [This day. 


HENRY P. WELLS. 


CITY BOYS in the WOODS; or, a 


Trapping Venture in Maine. By Henry P. WELLS, With 137 Illustrations, 
crown 4to, 9s, [This day. 


MAJOR A. B. ELLIS. 


The EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of the 


SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRIJA. By Major A, B. Exxis, Author of “ The 
Tshi-Speaking People.” Demy 3:0, 1°s. 61. 

The Saturday Review of October 25th says :—‘“‘ A really valuable book—a book 
that will be an almost necessary aljunct '« the libraries of African students and 
politicians interested in Africa......exceedingly interesting.” 

Vanity Fair of October 25th says :—‘‘ Most interesting and carefally written...... 
deserves an equal share of commendation with its much-praised predecessor.’ 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SPALDING. 


LIFE of SUVOROFF. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel Spatpixe. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The Spectator of October 25th says:—“‘ One of the most interesting and 
striking characters in history...... Colonel Spalding has done his work well...... 
From first page to last, the book is intensely interesting......The book ought to be 
read, and ought to be popular.” 


Mrs, U, A. READ, 


The GOLDSMITH’S WARD. By Mrs. C. 


A. Reap. With 27 Illustrations, crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 


Now being issued Monthly, containing all the Original Illustrations by 
“ Phz,’’ Seymour, George Cruikshank, George Cattermole, Marcus Stone, 
8. L. Fildes, Maclise, R.A., Stansfield, Landseer, Leech, &c. 
Vol. IX. OLIVER TWIST and A TALE of TWO CITIES, with 24 Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and 16 by ‘‘ Phiz.’’ Crown 8vo, price 53. [Now ready. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Mrs, SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


The SECRET of the PRINCESS: a Tale 


of Country, Camp, Court, Convict, and Cloister Life in Russia. By Mrs. 
SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 2 vols. (Shortly. 


BERTHA THOMAS. 


SUNDORNE. By Bertha Thomas. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 
ROBERT HAIGH. 


IDOLATERS. By Robert Haigh. 1 vol. 


crown 8yvo, 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 


In LOW RELIEF : a Bohemian Transcript. 


By Morisey Roserts. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
** A clever and charming story......0n almost every page there is something to 
mark this as the work of no ordinary novelist......Mary Morris is a perfectly 
charming heroine.” —Speake 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


T. 








CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 6s.; or in 4to, for marginal notes, 103, 64 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMACHE 
ovit Brevique Adnotatione Critica Instruxit I, A. 
Coll." Exon. Soc. 1 Brwires, Au, 
*,* This Edition differs in some important particulars from i " 
The text has been subjected throughout to a postl 2 which > arsleceteors, 
closer conformity with the Laurentian MS, known as Kb; new readings aan al 
been introduced in several passages from the recently published “* Commenta ap 
Aspasius” and other sources. A brief Adnotatio Critica at the foot of the ry of 
records the more important variants of Kt, as well as the readings which were taken 
by Bekkiv from the inferior class of MSS. Appended to the volume is an Index. 
verborum of 40 pages, containing upwards of 6,000 references, 


Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 24s. 


The GILD MERCHANT: a Contribution to British 
Municipal History. By Cuartes Gross, Ph.D., Instractor in History, 
Harvard University. 1 

*,* The present Work is based mainly on manuscript materials, and in i 

author aspires to throw light on the development, not pl of the gilds, but b 

the municipal constituti Much fresh and classified material illustrating gene 

municipal history will be found in the text and notes,—From the PREFACE. ; 


A NEW EDITION of BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Just published, 8vo, half-bonnd, 12s, 6d, 


The ESSAYS or COUNSELS CIVIL and MORAr, 
of FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM. Edited, with Introduction and 
Illustrative Notes, by SamuzL Harvey RErNoups, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

“In the use Mr. Reynolds has made of the contemporary translations i 
French, and Italian, for the illustration and ‘elncidation of the English lata, 
has done what no previous commentator has ever done thoroughly and systemat'- 
cally, and he has prefixed an introdaction which is a luminous and masterly 
piece of criticism—the best in this kind and on this particular subject with which 
we happen to be acquainted.” —Times. 


NEW EDITION of WILKINS’'S De ORATORE.~BOOK II. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
CICERO DE ORATORE. BOOK II. Edited, with 


English Notes, &., by Avaustus SamureL Wi.k1ns, Professor of Latin 
the Owens College, Manchester. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
*,* Uniform with the above, Book I., Second Edition, 7s, 6d. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues post-free on application, 





London: 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s, 

The OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. By Henry 
Hargis, B.D., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; Author of “Historical Religion and Biblical 
Revelation,” ‘“‘ The Scripture Doctrine of the Two Sacraments: a Plea for 


Unity,” ‘The Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement and its Place in the 
Christian System,”’ &. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


DREAMS by FRENCH FIRESIDES: 


Stories composed beside the German Camp-Fires before Paris, 1870. Trans- 
lated from the German of Ricwarp LEANDER by Miss Jessie RALEIGH, 
Illustrated by Louis Wain. Feap. ito, cloth, gilt edges, price 53. 

[ Now ready. 


TYCHO BRAHE: a Picture of 


Scientific Life and Work in the Sixteenth Century. By J. L. E. Dreyer, 
Ph.D., F.R.A.S., Director of the Observatory, Armagh. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s, 6d, [Now ready. 


ASTRONOM Y—SUN, MOON, 


STARS, &. (Second Volume of the ‘‘ Science in Plain Language ” Series.) 
By Wi1Lu1am Duruam, F.R.S,E. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 64. 
[Now ready, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS of 


the WORLD. (New Edition, 1890.) A Series of 57 Maps, executed in the 
best style of the art, containing the Latest Discoveries and New Boundaries, 
and accompanied with a Geographical Introduction and a Newly Compiled 
Index of 80,000 Names, giving the Latitude and Longitude of every place in 
the Atlas, In folio half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 33, 


[Now ready. 
DE QUINCEY’S COLLECTED 


WRITINGS. Edited by Davip Masson, LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature, University of Edinburgh, Vols. I. to XIII. now ready, 
to be completed in 14 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d. each. 

[Now publishing. 


The WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


(Copyright.) In25vo's. demy 8vo, price 6d. each, to be published in Monthly 
Volumes, commencing November Ist. This edition, which has undergone 
careful collation with the Manuscript material in the Publishers’ possession, 
will be accompanied with Explanatory Glossaries, be printed from a new fount 
of type combining conciseness with legibility, and illustrated with Intro 
ductory Vignettes by artists of reputation. [Vol I. now ready. 











Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


New Novel by the Author of “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.’’ 
On Monday, 3 vols. crown{8vo, at all Libraries. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: 


A Romance of To-Day. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “‘ Children of Gibeon,’’ &c. 








NEW BOOK of AFRICAN TRAVEL.—Royal 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


FIVE YEARS with the CONGO 


NNIBALS. By Herzert Warp. With 83 Illustrations by the 
a. Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. 
' «The story of his wanderings is full of adventurous incident, and the book con- 
tains much valuable and significant information.’’—Times, 


“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and 
Blacks. By Hume Nisset, Author of “ The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom,” 
&c. With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


3s. 6d. 
A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Azan 81. 


Avusyn and WaLt WHEELER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“(ertainly the best novel of University life that has appeared for many 
years.” —Spectator. 


The WORD and the WILL. By Jamzs Pay, 


Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,’’ ‘‘ The Burnt Million,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mr, Payn has written few better stories, if any...... Full of neatly turned 
points of pleasant fon......It is a delightful novel, and deserves to be widely 


read.”’—Glasgow Herald. ee 
RUFFINO, &c. By Ova, Author of 
Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“Under Two Flags,” &c. 

“ Onida is seen at her best in her short stories ; and though there is nothing in 

these four tales which quite equals in pathetic impressiveness such triumphs of 

art as ‘A Dog of Flanders’ and ‘ Two Little Wooden Shoes,’ they are wy nearly 

approached by the story of poor Lulu...... The workmanship is excellent through- 

out, and the stories have the positive charms of simple grace and pathos.’”’— 
Manchester Examiner. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: the Romance of 


a Wreck. B . CuarRK Rousse t, Author of ‘An Ocean Tragedy,” &. 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mr, Clark Russell has done nothing to exceed the dramatic strength and 
sustained interest of this romance......It is one of the most powerful novels that 
have been published for a long time.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By Frayx 


Barrett, Author of ‘‘ Fettered for Life,’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Mr, Frank Barrett has written things that will compare not unfavourably 
with ‘The Woman in White,’ and this is the praise that must be bestowed upon 
his latest work. It is a novel of intensest interest, full of incident, and written in 
his own terse, crisp, spirited style......Mr. Barrett’s picture of his young heroine 
is positively fascinating in its power.’’—Scot.man. 

GATE. By 


A WARD of the GOLDEN 


Bret Harte, Author of ‘“‘ A Waif of the Plains,’’ &. With 59 Illustrations 
by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
“A strong and fresh story, written in Bret Harte’s best manner. The story is 
rich in admirable and delightful men. The minor characters are full of humour. 
The book has a capital set of illustrations.’’—Scotsman, 


A WEIRD GIFT. By Grorces Ounet, Author 


of “Dr. Rameau, &c. Translated by ALBERT D, VanDaM. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
“So interesting in its way, that few will begin it without reading it through.” 


—Scotsman. 
A New 


ARTEMUS WARD COMPLETE. 


and Cheaper Edition of Artemus Ward’s Complete Works is just ready, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The GREAT TABOO. By Grant ALLEN, 


Author of ‘‘ Strange Stories,”’ ‘‘ The Devil’s Die,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. Shortly. 


WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN ? with 


other Detective Stories. By Dick Donovay, Author of ‘The Man from Man- 
chester,” &c. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s,; cloth, 2s. 6d 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. Messrs. 


Chatto and Windus have bought the Copyright of Wilkie Collins’s three 
important Novels— 

ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 

AFTER DaRK. With Illustrations by A. B. Houghton. 

NO NAME. With Illustrations by Sir John Millais, R.A., and A. W. 

ooper— 

And willnow publish them uniform with all the other Novels of Wilkie Collins 
in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Shilling Monthly. Contents ror NOVEMBER, 

Hunted: a Story. By Ella Edersheim.—English Players in Paris. By W. J. 

Lawrence.—The Salmon Stop-Nets at Beachley, on the Severn. By C. Parkinson. 

—Some Eminent Pirates. By M. R. Davies.—At the Bend of the River. By G. W. 

n, M.A.—Curiosities of Eating and Drinking. By Dr. A. J. H. Crespi.— 

Up and Down the Line. ¥ W. Armstreng Willis.—Ancient Inscriptions in Our 

Old Churches. By Sarah Wilson.—The Progress and Future of Droitwich. By 

a - Oxonian.—The Latest Amusement in Paris and in London. 
an, 


FOUR FRENCH WOMEN: Mademoiselle 


de Corday; Madame Roland; the Princesse de Lamballe ; 
Madame de Genlis, By Austin Dosson, Fcap, 8vo, half-roxburgh, 









































By Sylvanus 








CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


GREEK PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
J.P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of 
‘Social Life in Greece,” “‘ Greek Life and Thought,” “ bles and Studies in 
Greece,” &c. With 2 Maps and many Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 8s., hand- 
some cloth, gilt edges. 

‘Unquestionably the best book of the kind which has yet appeared. Dr. 

Mahaffy knows Greece as few Englishmen know her.’’—St. inate Mdosette. 

> “We linger over the s of text and illustration, and no doubt many will be 
similarly fascinated if they adopt our advice to read and mark every portion of 
this, one of the most delig: tful books of the ‘Pen and Pencil Series.’ ”"—Queen. 
‘‘The ‘Pen and Pencil Series’ has received a charming addition through the 
publication of ‘Greek Pictures’ by Professor Mahaffy. This admirable volume 
is bound to prove a universal favourite.”—Daily Chronicle, 
** Altogether a very charming volume.”—Saturday Review. 


LONDON PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. Ricuarp Lovett, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” “ Irish 
Pictures,” &. Profusely Illustrated, imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

“The handsome form of the book, with its admirable printing, is fully 
justified by the interesting nature of its contents.””—Times. 

“This p t, chatt: t of London—with just enough archxolo; 
history to instruct and yet not to bore—is the very book to interest bot 
dweller and visitor to the Metropolis.’’—Record., 


EVOLUTION, MODERN IDEAS of, as RELATED to 
REVELATION and SCIENCE. By Sir J. Witt1am Dawson, O.M.G., LL.D., 
F.R.8., Author of “Acadian Geology,” ‘“‘The Chain of Life in Geological 
Time,” “ Egypt and Syria: their Physical Features in Relation to Bible 
History,” &. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 53., cloth, 

**It embodies the thoughts of an eminent geologist on some of the chief flaws 
and discrepancies in what he ju-tly styles the ‘ hypothesis’ of evolution. If 
there is anything calculated to arrest the cocksure young acientist, who is always 
the young man in a hurry, this book will do it. Perhaps nothing but a ter- 
blast—and Sir Wm. Dawson’s book is too well reasoned to deserve the term—can 
be expected to shake the unfaltering confidence of the middlemen of science, who 
purvey Darwinism, or what they consider to be Darwinism, to the intelligent 
multitude.”—Saturday Review. 


ANCIENT EPHESUS, MODERN DISCOVERIES on the 
SITE of. By the Jate J. T. Woop, F.8.A., Author of ‘Discoveries at 
Ephbesas, includiag the Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana.”’ 
** By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” No. 14 with 13 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 


2s. 6d., cloth boards, 
EARLY BIBLE SONGS. By A. W. Drysdale, MA. 


“ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” No. 15, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 


The ENGLISH REFORMATION of the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. With Chapters on Monastic England, and the Wyciiffite 
Reformation. Ilustrated by Maps, showing where all English Monastic 
Institutions were situated, over what districts Lollardry spread, and where 
the Martyrs were burnt in the persecution under Mary Tudor ; and also by 
many Portraits of such leaders as Tyndale, Cranmer, More, Latimer, &. By 
the Rev. W. H, Beckett, “Church History Series,” No. 7. 3s. 6d., cloth, 


PIONEERS of ELECTRICITY; or, Short Lives of the 


Great Electricians. By J. Munro, Author of “ Electricity and its Uses,” 
With Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth boards, 


HOW LONDON LIVES: the Feeding, Cleansing, Light- 
ing, and Police of London, With Chapters on Post Office and other Institu- 
tions. By W.J.Gorpon. ‘The Leisure Hour Library,” New Series, No, 1. 
With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 

W. J. Gordon. 


FOUNDRY, FORGE, and FACTORY. B 
“‘ The Leisure Hour Library,’’ New Series, No. 2. ith many Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards, 


ROMANCE of REAL LIFE: True Incidents in the Lives 


of the Great and Good. With Illustrations by well-known Artists, Large 
4to, 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 


These Annuals form a most attractive Series of Gift-Books. They each contam 
SERIAL STORIES BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS, which, when published 
separately, will sell for nearly as much each as is now asked for the Volumes 
containing several of them. Besides Stories and most useful, interesting, and 
instructive General Articles, there is a profusion of Iilustrations and a very 
Attractive Binding. 





and 
the 

















The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1890. 856 pp. 
imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 7s., in handsome cloth. 
The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL for 1890. 828 pp. 


imperial 8vo, profusely Illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings, 7s., 


in handsome cloth. 
The BOYS OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Twelfth 


Volume of the Boy’s Oun Pap x. 832 pp., with 10 Coloured and upwards of 
500 Wood Engravings, 8s., in handsome cloth. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1890. The Eleventh 
Volume of the Girl's Own Paper. 832 pp., profusely Illustrated, 8s., in hand- 
some cloth. 

*,* A NEW VOLUME of cach of the above Popular + COMMENCES 


with NOVEMBER MONTHLY PART. 
THE LEISURE HOUR 


For NOVEMBER (price Sixpence) contains :— 

Tue Srory or Francis CLtuppe. Chaps. 1-2, By Stanley J. Weyman, Author 
of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” Illustrated by F. Dadd. 

Tue INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. Chaps. 1-3. By Tighe Hopkins, Author of 
“The Nugents of Carriconna,” &c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

Everypay Lire oN THE RAILROAD.—THE TIME-TABLE. By W. J. Gordon. 

Tue “Mont ve Pict&é” 1n Paris: Its ORIGIN AND ADMINISTRATION—HOW 
THE PAWNING Is DoNE—THE STOREROOMS—WHY THE DRESSMAKERS PawN 
—SuGGESTED CHANGES, By M.S. Van de Velde. With Engraving from the 
Painting of Ferdinand Heilbuth. 

HOUSEKEEPING IN PunsaB. Illustrated from Original Sketches, 

Winterk RamBLEs IN SEARCH OF Microscopic Lire.—THE CONTENTS OF A 
Pai or WaTER. By W. H. Shrubsole, F.G.8. With many Drawings from 
under the Microscope. 

From VANCOUVER TO ToronTO. By W. J. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 
PRESENTED TO THE KING: THE HARMONIES OF LITTLE GippING. By Mary E. 
Palgrave. a" 
Unver Discussion.—I. Tae Case oF AMY Parker. By the Author of “ Voices 

from the Highways,”’ ‘‘ Not by Bread Alone,” &c. 

““YankER Dopers’’—ELEVATED RatLRoaDs—Ferrizes; &. By W. E. Buck. 

VaRieTIES: Epucatep Apes—A Fist JUBILEE—CARBONISED Peat; &c, 

HOUSEHOLD QUERIES.—ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Frontispiecee—HIS FETE DAY. By Franx W. W. Toray, R.I, 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW ; and of all Booksellers’. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 


Firzcerawp, M.A., F.8.A. Extra crown 4to, with upwards of 100 Illustra- 
tions, 25s. 


“A triumph of the printer’s art.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


A SHORT LIFE of CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


By J. 8S. FLetcHer. Orown 8vyo, 2s, 6d. 


*« Presents in an attractive form the leading features in the career of that re- 
markable man. The arrangement is admirable...... It is in every sense a popular 
biography, and deserves to be widely read.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and Adven- 


tures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume Nisset. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
50s., with numerous Illustrations by the Author. [Just ready, 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE 
CONTINENTS. By Epwin DE Leon. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 
Reminiscences of Lord Palmerston, Jeff. Davis, Joseph Smith (Mormon 
Prophet), Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 0. W. 
Holmes, Burton, Lesseps, Napoleon III., Thackeray, Laurence 
Oliphant, General Gordon, Hobart Pasha, Abdul Hamid, Von Moltke, Sir 
Richard Burton, &. 


“‘'The narrative is brisk and amusing, and thickly studded with good stories.” 
—St, James’s Gazette. 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER the REGENCY. 
By Joun AsuToNn. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with about 100 Illustrations, 30s. 
** The volumes are well worth reading.”—Daily News, 


** Bright and pleasant reading...... One of the chief merits of the two volumes 
is that they reproduce in excellent style a large number of contemporary carica- 
tures by Gillray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and others.””—Times, 


GUILLOTINE the GREAT, and HER 
SUCCESSORS. By Grauam Everitt. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


STRANGE CRIMES. By Witt1am Westatt. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** A subject which will always attract readers...... In it are many stories all well 
told.”’—Saturday Review. 


PAPER and PARCHMENT. By A. C. 
Ewap. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The work is, indeed, full of delightful gossip, and the information contained 
in it is given in so pleasant a form that the volume cannot fail to become popular 
with all sorts and conditions of men,’’—Daily Telegraph. 











NEW NOVELS. 


A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles Gibbon. 6s. 
[This day. 
IN an OLD CHATEAU. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
6s, [Just ready. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe King (“ Basil”), 


Author of ‘* Passion’s Slave.’’ 3 vols. (Just ready. 


The LOST EXPLORER: an Australian Story. By J. 


F, Hogan, 3s, 6d 
SAPPHIRA. By Sarah Tytler. 2 vols. 
A HARVEST of WEEDS. By Clara Lemore. 3 vols. 
LOCUSTA. By W. Outram Tristram. 5s. 
VICE VALENTINE. By Ida Ashworth Taylor. 2 vols, 








NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


A FLUITERED DOVECOTE. By George Manville 
Fenn. With 60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 5s. [Just ready, 


BRAYHARD: the Strange Adventures of One Ass and 


Seven Champions, By F, M. ALLEN. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 6s, 


** Brimfal of jokes, repartees, and comic situations, which seem to run off the 
author’s pen as naturally as does the ink.”—Guardian, 


PERFERVID. By John Davidson. Illustrated by Harry 


Furniss, 6s, 


“One of the pleasantest books I have read lately.” —Speaker, 
“A delightfully ridiculous story.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


MUSIC-HALL LAND. By Percy Fitzgerald. Illustrated 
by Alfred Bryan. 1s. [In a few days. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





ry 


WORKS FOR THE CLERGy, 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


being Academical Addresses. By the late Professor DéLurxGeER, D,p 
Translatel by MARGARET WARRE. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s, aii 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. Netting 
forth the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, 
With Biographical and Critical Notices. By Various Writers. Editea by 
Rev. Joun Juxian, M.A. 1,500 pp. medium 8vo. [At Christmas, 


The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED: being 


a Discussion of the Grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Greed 
may be held by Earnest and Thoughtful Minds in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition, 8y0, 14s, 


LUX MUNDI; a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Cxartzs 
Gorz, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, Oxford. Tenth Edition, Revised, with 
a new Preface and Essay, 8vo, 14s. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1890— 


MODERN ORITICISM: Considered in its Relation to the Fourth Gospel, 
By Archdeacon WaTEINS, D.D. 8vo, 15s. 


A MODERN APOSTLE: the Life and Career 
of the Late Alexander D, Somerville, D.D. (1813-1889), Evangelist in Scotland, 
Ireland, India, Australia, Africa, Australasia, and the Chief Countries of 
Europe. By George Suitu, LL.D. With Portrait and Map, post 8yo, 93, 


The MINISTER of BAPTISM; a History 
of Church Opinion from the Time of the Apostles, Especially with reference 
to Heretical and Lay Administration. By Rev. Warwick Etwin, M.A, 
8vo, 12s, 


The INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. By 


GrEoRGE Satmon, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, Second and 
Revised Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY of the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By GerorGe Satmoy, 
D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 


THREE COUNSELS of the DIVINE 


MASTER for the CONDUCT of the SPIRITUAL LIFE. By Dean Govt: 
BURN, D.D. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS of an ASTRO- 


NOMER on NATURE and REVELATION. By Rey, Cares PritcHarp, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 


and OHRISTIANITY. By W. AtExanpeER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe, Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 9s, 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. A Manual of 


Reference for Clergymen and Laymen, By Dean Hook. Fourteenth Edition, 
Revised. 790 pp, medium 8yo, 21s. 


The APOCRYPHA, with an Explanatory and 


Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation. By Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 50s, 
Uniform with the ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary.” 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI- 


TIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illus- 
trations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, £3 13s, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SEOTS, and DOCTRINES during the first 
Eight Centuries, Edited by Wm. Smitu, D.O.L., and Henry Wace, D.D. 
4 vols. medium 8vo, £6 16s, 6d. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of the 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Condensed and Edited by 


Joun M, Futter, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s Coll., 
London. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 


Sh 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With 3 Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 
2 vols. 
Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 

“With the exception of the memoirs of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone themselves, no more interesting political biography 
is likely to be published in the present generation...... In Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Sir Stafford Northcote has found in many ways an 
excellent biographer...... We venture to predict, in virtue of the 
biographer’s skill, that wherever it is read it will be voted 
excellent good reading.” 

The TIMES says :— 

“ Of Sir Stafford Northcote, the blameless English gentleman, 
the scholar and lover of literature, his pleasure, his diversion, 
his consolation, Mr. Lang gives a picture which ought to satisfy 
the most jealous and exacting friend...... Among the most valuable 

arts of these volumes are the long letters written in all the 
freedom of friendship to Mr. Disraeli on public affairs. 


The OBSERVER says :— 

“Mr. Lang’s long-expected Life of Lord Iddesleigh will be read 
with great interest, not only by political and personal friends of 
the deceased statesman, but by all who love a good piece of 
biography......There is a good deal in these volumes which will 


delight those who like to get an occasional peep behind the } 


scenes...... Particularly valuable in this connection are the 
chapters on Sir Stafford Northcote as a Parliamentary leader, and 
the extracts from the diary which he kept during the years 1880 
to 1885...... This worthy tribute to his memory will serve as a 
guide for future generations of statesmen.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 

“Mr. Lang has discharged the duties of a biographer with 
great taste and judgment, and in a manner which harmonises 
well with his subject...... He tells the story of a simple noble life 
without resorting to disguise or exaggeration, and he makes no 
attempt to excite artificial interest or admiration in the character 
which he so faithfully portrays.” 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 


“The life of a country gentleman, a man of affairs, a party 
leader, by one of the most fascinating writers of the day.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

«An interesting and valuable work...... The fact that Lord 
Iddesleigh is allowed to tell his own story in copious extracts 
from his letters and from the diaries which he kept at various 
times, lends it a fresh charm; whilst, on the other hand, the 
insight which it gives us into his private life—a life singularly 
noble and pure—invests it with an interest surpassed by none 
and equalled by few of the many biographies which recent years 
have produced.” 

The GLOBE says :— 

“Not the least interesting feature of these volumes is the side- 
lights they throw upon the society amid which Lord Iddesleigh 
lived, and the men and women that he met.” 


This day is published, 


GOLDEN LIVES: the Story of a Woman’s 


Courage. By FrepERIcK Wicks. In 1 vol., with 120 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s, 


This day is published. 


BIS. By E. Gerard, Author of ‘The Land 


beyond the Forest,” &c.; Joint-Author of ‘* Reata,”’ ‘‘ Beggar My Neighbour,”’ 
** Waters of Hercules.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This day is published. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. PAUL. 
By Grorce MatuHeEson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘Can the 
Old Faith Live withthe New?” “‘ The Psalmist and the Scientist,” ‘* Sacred 
Songs.’”’ Crown 8yvo, 5s. 

This day is published, 


ALFRED DE MUSSET. By C.F. Oliphant. 


bmg | a New Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.”” Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. | 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror NOVEMBER, 1890, 
Aas! Part II. Chaps. 8-10, 
REMINISCENCES OF My TIME aT Oxrorp. 
On a VELVET Coat OF THE Last Century. 
WOLVES AND WERE-WOLVES. 

Tue Srece or SunDA GUNGE. 

Miss Mitrorp. 

LETTERS OF A WorLDLY Woman.—XII.-XVI. 
Sra-Foam anv Drirrwoop. 

Five LETTERS AND A TELEGRAM. 

Sprine’s IMMORTALITY. 

STANLEY Rippincer’s REciTaL. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LETTERS AND DIARIES OF 


MAJOR BARTTELOT, 


Commander of the Rear Column of Mr. Stanley’s 
Expedition. 
Being an Account of his Services for the Relief of Candahar, of 
General Gordon, and of Emin Pasha. 
With Portrait and Maps, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


PPSLNOMEHSP 


ad 








THE LIFE OF 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


Including Reminiscences of Landseer, Frank Stone, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, 
Richmond, Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Miss Mitford, Turner, Macready, 
Sir Robert Peel, David Wilkie, Maclise, Cruikshank, Albert Smith, Leigh 
Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, Mulready, Lord Byron, Charles Mathews, &c. With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


BY WILLERT BEALE. 
The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Ceutury, including Anecdotes of Grisi, 
Mario, Lablache, Balfe, Benedict, Malibran, Sims Reeves, Gustave Doré, 
Chopin, Spohr, Wagner, Mark Lemon, Sir Joseph Paxton, Charles Kean, 
Dion Boucicault, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Taglioni, Titiens, Adelina Patti, Long- 
fellow, Nilsson, Trebelli, Tamberlik, Artemus Ward, Shirley Brooks, Ole 
Bull, By WILLERT BEALE. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 283, 


BY COLONEL CORBETT. 
An OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER. 


With some Practical Remarks upon Driving. By Colonel Consett. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by Sturgess, 15s. 


EDITED BY DR. JANSEN. 
The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, 


as Told in his Letters. From the German, by May HERBERT. In 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 21s. 


BY MR. SALT. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


Henry §, Satr. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 


BY MISS WALKER. 
MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. 


Containing Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, Sgambati, Liszt, 
en Scharwencka, Henselt,&c. By Bettina WALKER, In 1 vol. demy 8vo0, 
Se 


By 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VENDETTA!” 


worRM™M™w OO D: 


A DRAMA OF PARIS. 


A New Novel by Miss MARIE CORELLI, Author of 
“ Ardath,” “A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c., is ready this day, 
in 8 vols. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


A L A §! 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “Cometh Up as a 
Flower,” “Nancy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. 


Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ EAST LYNNE.” 


The HOUSE of HALLIWELL. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of ‘*‘ The Channings,” &. 3 vols, crown 8y¥0. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 





LONDON LETTERS and SOME OTHERS. By George W. Smalley. 2 vols. 8vo. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. [Neat week, 


LEADERS in the NORTHERN CHURCH. Sermons preached in the Diocese of 


Durham. By the Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of Durham, &. (Published by the Trustces of the Lightfoot Fund.) 


1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES and COUNSELS to CLERGY. By the Same. 1 vol, 


Crown 8vo, 6 


*,* The next Volumes to follow in this Series are :—In December, SERMONS PREACHED at CAMBRIDGE; and, in January, SERMONS PREACHED in 8ST. PAUL’? 


The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I.: 8. CLEMENT of ROME. A Revised Text 


with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By the SAME. A New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. [Next week 
SIR SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, : 


WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


America. From 1845-1888. With Special Permission dedicated to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales. By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.B.G.S,, F B.S 
Author of “ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” “The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile,” &. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 7 ae 


The Times says :—‘* The work is full of exciting adventure.” 

The Athenzum says:—“It is a book which contains a great number of 
interesting stories.” 

The Academy says:—“ Sir Samuel Baker has lost none of his cunning hand 
either with rifle or pen. In point of interest, these volumes are in no wise inferior 
to his books on African travel in former days.” 


The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘* Open the book where yo! i i 
chance upon something which makes be unwilling to close ito = will, you will 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Full of interest from begianing to end.” 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ This record of adventares could not have been 
compiled before the latter end of the nineteenth century. No young man could 
possibly match it now, though he lived and hunted to the years of Nimrod.” 


A NEW BOOK by Professor MAHAFFY. 


The GREEK WORLD under ROMAN SWAY. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D., 


Fellow and Profersor of Ancient Histo 


in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Author of “ Social Life in Greece from 


Homer to Menander,”’ “ Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest.”” Orown 8vo, 103, 6d. (Neat week, 
NEW BOOK by MR. NORMAN LOCKYE 


The METEORITIC HYPOTHESIS of the ORIGIN of COSMICAL SYSTEMS By J. 


NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., Correspondent of the Institute of ge 
3. net. 


nomical Physics iu the Normal School of Science. With Illustrations, 8vo, 


Foreign Member of Academy of the Lyncei of Rome, &c.; Professor of Astrc- 


‘OURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 


PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 


Bart. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS.—POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S “POETICAL WORKS. A New and Complete Edition, in 1 vol. 


With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7°. 6d. 


*,* This Volume ranges with the One-Volume Editions of Tennyson and Wordsworth ; and with Professor Dowden’s Edition of Sheiley’s Poems, which is just 
ready for publication. 


ISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S POEMS.—NEW COLLECTED EDITION, in 1 vol. 


The POEMS of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


3 Designs by DanTE GaBRIEL Rossetti. Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A New Collected Editon, in 1 vol., with 


(Next week. 





NEW NOVELS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By 


F, Manion CRAwrForD, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 

The Athenzum says :—“ Mr. Crawford has never written anything more freshly 
and simply affecting than the chapters which record the Count’s delusions and 
Vjera’s uneeltish love.” 

The Globe says:—“ We are inclined to think this the best of Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s stories His art is here at its best, and those who read his book will feel 
grateful to him for its keen humazity.” 

Punch says:—‘‘ Permit the ‘Baron’ to strongly recommend Marion Craw- 
ford’s ‘ A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance’......This novel of Mr. Crawford’s goes forth 
to the world with the ‘ Baron’s’” best imprimatur.” 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


KIRSTEEN : the Story of a Scotch Family 


Seventy Years Ago. By Mrs. OxureHant, Author of “ Neighbour 
p mermy &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, , . atte 

The Scots Observer says :—‘‘ Seldom, if ever, has Mrs. Oliphant done better 
than in ‘ Kirsteen’......There is humonr, there is pathos, there is tragedy, there 
is even crime—in short, there is human life.” 

The World says :—“ Mrs. Oliphant has written many novels, and many good 
ones ; but if she has hitherto written one so good as ‘ Kirsteen,’ we have not read 
it...... The highest praise we can give, when we say that there are pasaages in it 
which, as pictures of Scottish life and character, it would be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to match out of Sir Walter’s pages.” 





A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. 


Wynter Buiytu, M.R.O.8., L.8.A., Fell. Chem, Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem., 
Barrister-at-Law, Medical Officer of Health, and Public Analyst for St. 
Marylebone, &. 8vo, 17s. net. 

The aim of this Treatise is to present at once a handbook of reference for the 
Hea'th ( fficer, a text-book for the Student, and a compendium for all who desire 
to learn for themselves the chief facts of the new science. The author has en- 
deavoured to condense within reasonable limits all that is of value having a 
bearing on practical sanitation ; for this purpose, he has made much use of the 
reports of the Medical Department of the Local Government Board, of recent 
foreign scientific literature, and has added to these principles and facts derived 
from his extensive and varied personal experience as a Health Officer of both 
urban and rural districts. The work is illustrated with a number of lithographic 
plates and diagrams, 


A SYSTEM of SIGHT-SINGING from the 


ESTABLISHED MUSICAL NOTATION: based on the Principle of Tonic 
Relation, and Illustrated by Extracts from the Works of the Great Masters. 
By SepLEy Taytor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author 
of « Sound and Music,” &c. 8vo, 5s. net. 

NATURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


ARE the EFFECTS of USE and DISUSE 
INHERITED? An Examination of the View held by Spencer and Darwin. 
By Witu1am Priatr Batt. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-Gen. of the Geological Survey. 


A GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By James 


Sime, M.A. With Illustrations, Globe 8vo, 3s. 
IRD EDITION 


CURIOSA MATHEMATICA.—Part I. A New 


Theory of Parallels. By Cuartes L. Dopeson, M.A., Student and late 
Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


MANUAL of LOGARITHMS, Treated in 
Connection with Arithmetic, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, and Mensuration, 
for the Use of Students preparing for Army and other Examinations. By G. 
F. Matruews, B.A., St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK for CHILDREN. 


The CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. 


Mo.eswortn, Author of * Carrots,’’ ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,’’ ‘The Rectory 
Children,” &. With lilustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 





Now ready, Crown &vo, price 52. 


IN the GARDEN of DREAMS: Lyrics 


and Sonnets. By Louise CHaNDLER Mouttoy, Author of “ y Flights.” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ Swallow Flights, 


The Athenzum says :—‘* Mrs. Moulton has long since established her name, 
and a book of poems by her is sure of welcome. ‘In the Garden of Dreams’ 
shows her gift of lyrical music, and it shows also her high qualities of tenderness 
thoughtfulness, and grace,”’ . 


The Saturday Review says :—“ The lyrics that make up the first half of Mrs 
Moulton’s volume charm by their musical flow. The like felicity is to be noted 
in her ‘ French Tunes,’ where the triolet-—the rondea, and other French shapes 
of metre are not merely skilfully wrought, but are singularly fresh and unforced.” 


Harper’s Magazine says :—“ One is ible of a tant firmness of artistic 
motive, increasing to such mastery as has been sought in Mrs, Moulton’s faithful 
work from the first.’’ 


The Atlantic Monthly suys:—“ Altogether the most charming collection of 
verse Mrs, Moulton has yet given us. The author’s wide range of theme and 
her advance in technical skill are notable, Mrs. Moulton is at her best in tho 
sonnet. The one on page 122, for example, is in a very notable manner.” 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY’ NOVELS. 
A NEW ISSUE in MONTHLY VOLUMES. 8vo, 6d. each. Vols. I.-III. ready. 
WESTWARD HO! | 4HYPATIA. | YEAST. 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


AESCHINES.—IN CTESIPHONTA. Edited, 


with Introduction ani Notes, by the Rev. T. Gwatxrin, M.A., and E. 8. 
SHucKBURGH, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 5:. 


LONGINUS on the SUBLIME. Translated 


into Eaglish by H. L. Havett, B.A., formerly Scholar of Universi‘y College 
Oxford, with Introduction by ANDREW Lane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. eres 


FIFTY POEMS of MELEAGER. With a 


Translation by WatTER Heapiam. F cap. 4to, 7s. 6d. 


HYMNS for SCHOOL WORSHIP. Compiled 


by Miss M. A. Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls, 
Author of a “‘ First,” “Second,” and “ Third Poetry Book.” 18mo, ls. 64. 
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